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The Real Danger in New York! 


[DANGER TO the success of the Republican party in 

New York State will not come from the nomina- 
tion of Theodore Roosevelt, but rather from his defeat, 
at the approaching national convention. 
carry his own State, who can? 
It is therefore, so far as New York is con- 


If he, cannot 
In our judgment, no 
one else. 
cerned, Roosevelt or nothing ! 

Did it ever occur to the noisy little crowd which is 
spending its time in a vain effort to create dissatisfac- 
tion with Roosevelt’s administration, that if he should 
be defeated at Chicago the blame would belong to the 
tremendous corporate and financial interests centring 
in Wall Street? And the people would know where 
to put it. The strongest friends that the President 
has, and the greatest number of them, are to be found 
among the thoughtful masses, many of them sufferers 
from the recent financial debauch in the stock market, 
and all of them ready to resent a Wall Street assault 
upon the administration of Roosevelt. If the Presi- 
dent is defeated at Chicago the people who do not be- 
lieve in Wall Street, and who believe in it less to-day 
than ever before, will turn and rend any candidate 
whom Wall Street may put up. Make no mistake 
about this, for it is a condition not to be lightly passed 
over. The best friends of Senator Hanna see this 
situation clearly and have so advised him. 

Disappointed politicians who dislike Roosevelt for 
various reasons—most of them a part of the public 
record and, therefore, thoroughly understood by the 
people—are not for Hanna in particular, but for any 
one to beat Roosevelt. It is the old cry heard during 
the third-term contention preceding the Republican 
national convention in Chicago in 1876 of ‘‘ Anything 
to beat Grant !’’ Now it is ‘‘ Anything to beat Roose- 
velt !’’ This cry is coupled with a call for the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, not because Hanna’s advo- 
cates love him more, but because they love Roosevelt 
less. The people, who may not always control con- 
ventions, but who always control the votes, understand 
the situation. They are not interested in the quarreis 
of a few selfish and disgruntled politicians ; and if, as 
the outcome of existing conditions, by any possibility 
Roosevelt’s defeat could be accomplished in the con- 
vention, the people would have their silent innings at 
the ballot-box and put the heavy hand of condemna- 
tion on those responsible for the upheaval. 

Does any sane man believe that with such a feeling 
on the part of the masses of this great State it could 
be carried for the Republican tieket next fall? And 
if New York were lost, and with it the presidency, and 
perhaps all chance of Republican success in this State 
and in. the nation for many years, who would suffer 
most, Theodore Roosevelt or the coterie of selfish poli- 
ticians intent on his downfall? Between the upper 
and nether of Republican indignation 
and industrial distress these men would be ground to 
powder. 

But the Republican party is not bereft of reason. 
The opposition to Roosevelt is precisely like that which 
many other of our ablest Republican Presidents have 
had, and which in nearly every instance has proved inef- 
fectual. We sound this note of warning in time. If 
Theodore Roosevelt cannot carry New York State, no 
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candidate for the presidency can. And if New York 
is the pivotal State, the hope of Republican success 
in the next presidential campaign will melt away if 
Roosevelt be set aside at Chicago. 
Such an eventuality must, therefore, be regarded 
as utterly impossible. 
© a 


How To Get Rid of a Nuisance. 


THE SILVER-TONGUED, silver-eyed, silver-pocket- 

book politician from Nebraska is just now giving 
the Democratic party a new fit of shivers. The courts 
have recently shown how this free-silver boomer in- 
herited $50,000 from the estate of a friend whose will he 
drew, apparently without the knowledge or consent of 
the friend’s wife. She now objects to paying over 
$50,000 to the man who has been talking to the 
preachers of New York on moral issues. Our es- 
teemed contemporary, the New York Times, Henry 
Watterson, the New York World, and a host of Demo- 
cratic leaders, North and South, express their in- 
dignation at the attempt of the Nebraska comet to 
make himself the conspicuous sun of the entire Democ- 
racy. The Times says that ‘‘no man, no party, no 
association, no committee, invites him to speak,’’ and 
that no political leader pays any attention to him, all 
of which is true, and if the Times, the World, Mr. 
Watterson, and the Associated Press would cease to 
mention the name of the Nebraska dead one, and stop 
quoting from his nondescript publication, which he so 
persistently and successfully advertises through the 
mediums we have mentioned, the funeral procession 
would start and he would drop out of sight inside of 
sixty days. Asa political freak, this disciple of pop- 
ulism and poverty, who has amassed an enormous for- 
tune, it is said, since he has twice been the defeated 
candidate of the Democracy for the presidency, stands 
unmatched. As a free advertiser, who knows how to 
bamboozle the press and the Associated Press every 
day in the week and three times on Sunday, the gentle- 
man from Nebraska is matchless in the annals of the 
world. Let us all resolve to give him a rest. 


Solving the Labor Problem. 


O ONE CAN withhold a word of honest praise for 
Senator Hanna’s recently published views on the 
solution of the labor problem and the relations which 
ought to exist between capital and labor. Speaking 
in his capacity as chairman of the National Civic 
Federation, the Senator from Ohio declares that it is 
his plan ‘‘ to have organized union labor Americanized 
in the best sense and thoroughly educated to an.under- 
standing of its responsibilities, and in this way to 
make it the ally of the capitalist rather than a foe 
with which to grapple.’’ While labor-unionism, like 
everything else of human device, is open to abuses, it 
is Senator Hanna’s belief that such unions will in the 
end ‘‘ prove a boon’’ to this country, the necessary 
condition being the establishment of a basis of con- 
fidence and respect between workingmen and em- 
ployers. This is the object to which the Civic Federa- 
tion is devoting all its energies and to the attainment 
of which the Senator says that he proposes to devote 
the remainder of his life. No cause at the present 
time is making larger or more imperative demands 
upon the thoughts and energies of the world’s wisest 
and best men than the cause involving the reconcile- 
ment of labor and capital, and they who shall help to 
solve this sorest of sore problems must be justly ac- 
counted among the true benefactors of mankind. 
Senator Hanna looks with hope and confidence upon 
the, growth of a spirit of co-operation, or community 
of interests, a tendency that he would not have 
confounded with that extreme form of socialism which 
would destroy “‘all individual initiative and personal 
energy, which has been the very essence of American 
progress. ’’ 
a © 


Crime and Publicity. 


RESIDENT HOPKINS, of Williams College, stated 
the case none too strongly when he declared, in 
the course of an address the other day before a body 
of college men in New York, that the ‘‘ enormous gain 
in the ratio of crime to the population is, beyond ques- 
tion, owing largely to the increased publication of the 
details of bestial crimes... These realistic descriptions 
constitute the suggestion, in the technical sense of the 
word, which acts upon the half normal, undeveloped 
natures of multitudes.’’ In the discussion of the 
prevalence of lawlessness in this country, its causes 
and cure, which has been in progress during the past 
year, far too little has been made of the sensational 
publication of crime as a factor in the case. In no 
other country are so many publications to be found 
devoting their space largely to crimes and scandals, 
and in no other of the great civilized nations are 
murders and lynchings proportionally so numerous. 
That these two facts bear a close and intimate rela- 
tion to each other we have no doubt. The theory of 
suggestion as an element in criminal activity has long 
been admitted by all students of crime and criminals ; 
and what could be a more potent agency in this direc- 
tion than the circumstantial and highly colored stories 
of criminal doings which form so large a part of the 
daily reading of the masses of the American people ? 
The question thus raised is far more serious and deep 
than most of us are wont to think. Are we not, 
through the astonishing prevalence of this kind of 
reading, more than offsetting all other influences 
making for law and order? The shame and disgrace 
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attaching to this condition do not rest alone upon the 
newspapers guilty of dealing out the wretched stuff ; 
they are feeding and developing the appetite, it is true, 
but they did not create it. As President Hopkins truly 
says, the prevalence of the sensational publication of 
crime “‘convicts us at once of ignorance, greed, and 
cruelty.’’ This means that the remedy for this evil 
lies not more in the elevation of the press than in the 
elevation of the American people. 
* * 


The Plain Truth. 


MERICANS WHO go abroad will be glad to cnow 
at last what they have a right to bring home with 
them without being pestered to death by customs offi- 
cers. Secretary Shaw, who has brought an unusual 
amount of common sense with him into the Treasury 
Department, has issued a circular advising trans- 
atlantic travelers, when they return from Europe, to 
put all dutiable articles near the tops of their trunks, 
and to bring original receipted bills for ‘‘ articles 
necessary and decorative purchased abroad,’’ so as to 
save customs officers and travelers both a good deal of 
trouble. Mr. Shaw announces also, in accordance with 
the recent decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
that each passenger may bring into the country for 
himself or any other person articles purchased abroad 
up to the amount of $100, provided they are not for 
sale. This includes, however, only fifty cigars and 
300 cigarettes. The senior member of a family may 
include all the members thereof in his or her declara- 
tion. And now, if a little common sense could be in- 
fused into the conduct of the customs department, so 
that there could be an exercise of fair discrimination 
and judgment in accepting the word of decent and re- 
spectable travelers, much of the outcry against a pro- 
tective tariff, which originates on the steamship docks 
of New York City, would be heard no more. 
a 
E AGREE with Chairman Jackson, of the Iowa 
Democratic State Committee, that we do not 
see how any Democrat in Iowa can be other than 
pleased at the stand on the tariff question taken by 
Governor Cummins. To carry out the tariff reform 
ideas of the Republican Governor of Iowa would under- 
mine the protective policy that the Republican party 
has made a fundamental element of its platforms for 
many years. We do not say that the tariff does not 
need revision. It does, in due time and always along 
protective lines. Nor do we deny that an element— 
nota large one—of the Republican party, the same ele- 
ment that supported Grover Cleveland in his tariff-re- 
form policy, has never accepted with satisfaction the 
views of the late James G. Blaine and the late William 
McKinley on the subject of protection. The Republican 
party survived the defection of those who supported 
Cleveland and it elected McKinley, the great protag- 
onist of American protection, twice by splendid majori- 
ties. The protective-tariff policy has vindicated itself by 
its results. Every prediction made in its favor has been 
fulfilled. The time will come, and perhaps is not dis- 
tant, when a revision of certain schedules will be found 
necessary, but this will not involve the sacrifice of the 
protective principle. To accept the views of Governor 
Cummins at this time, in our judgment, would; and that 
is precisely the reason why his views have the cordial 
indorsement of so many Democrats and the opposition 
of every stalwart Republican in and out of his State. 
We concur in the opinion of that able journalist and 
stalwart Republican, the Honorable Lafayette Young, 
of the Des Moines Capital, that “‘ Reciprocity bears the 
same relation to the system of protection which bi- 
metallism bore to the system of sound money and the 
gold standard.’’ 
o 
E HAVE hitherto entertained high respect for 
the character and good sense of Mr. John 
Mitchell, of the United Mine Workers, and we regret, 
therefore, the more to note his attitude toward non- 
unionists as defined in his recent speech at the Na- 
tional Civic Federation conference. We cannot agree 
with him that ‘‘ the majority of non-unionists are not 
malicious, only at the worst stupid and apathetic’’; and 
still less do we agree with him that the non-unionists, 
whom he styles ‘‘ professional strike-breakers,’’ are 
** but little removed from the criminal class.’’ Such 
language as this, applied to any class of American 
workingmen, is not becoming to an American citizen, 
and is well calculated to encourage the brutal assaults 
and other outrages upon non-unionists which have 
marked the course of so many recent strikes and 
brought deserved discredit upon the cause of organized 
labor. And Mr. Mitchell did not better his case when 
he said, in the conclusion of his speech, ‘‘ that he be- 
lieved that trades-unions have a legal and moral right 
to exclude non-unionists, but that this right should be 
exercised with the utmost care, and only after per- 
suasion has been tried and has failed.’’ Far wiser, 
more temperate and conciliatory were the counsels 
offered by Mr. Oscar S. Straus, who, ina speech follow- 
ing that of Mr. Mitchell,-pointed out that all organiza- 
tions, both of employers and employés, put together, 
embrace only a small fraction of the people of this 
country. ‘‘The general public,’’ said Mr. Straus, 
“‘is greater, and many times more numerous, than 
these two powerful bodies combined, and upon it must 
fall the heaviest losses that grow out of industrial 
war.’’ Mr. Mitchell seems strangely to have over- 
looked these truths, so patent to others, and to have 
gone on the assumption that in speaking for the 
unionists he represented the great body of the workers 
of the country, whereas not more than one-quarter of 
these are connected with any labor organization. 
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SSH PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT Mae 


NGLISH SOCIETY journals are making much of 
the prospective marriage at an early date of the 
Duke of Norfolk to the 
Hon. Gwendolen Con- 
stable-Maxwell, the heir- 
ess presumptive to the 
Scottish barony of Her- 
ries of Terregles, a mar- 
riage that will unite two 
of the most famous and 
historic houses of Eng- 
land. The Duke of Nor- 
folk will be remembered 
as the man who by vir- 
tue of hereditary right 
led the great procession 
STABLE-MAXWELL, in London at the time of 
Who is to wed the Duke of Norfolk, King Edward’s corona- 
earl marshal of England.—Za/ayette. tion. The duke is the 
chief representative of 
the Roman Catholics among the English nobility, and 
as such headed a deputation of English pilgrims to 
Rome a few years ago and thereby aroused consider- 
able feeling among English Protestants. Miss Con- 
stable-Maxwell, who was born on January 11th, 1877, 
is the duke’s first cousin once removed, and on this 
account it will be necessary to obtain the Pope’s sanc- 
tion for the union, as both the parties are within the 
prohibited degrees of the Roman Church. Miss Max- 
well is descended from the Earl of Nithsdale, who was 
taken prisoner at Preston during the rebellion of 1715 
and was sent to the Tower, from which he roman- 
tically escaped. The title of Herries was forfeited, 
and was not revived till 1858, when it was bestowed 
on William Constable-Maxwell, who thus became tenth 
Lord Herries. 


THE HON. GWENDOLEN CON- 


a 


NTELLIGENT NORTHERN people are aware that 
Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, is not to be re- 
garded as a fair repre- 
sentative of the South so 
far as questions of en- 
lightened morals and de- 
cent politics are con- 
cerned.. That he is rated 
at his true worth in the 
South by those who have 
the best right to speak 
for that section has been 
made evident by the in- 
dorsement given there to 
a recent speech of Rev. 
Dr. L. G. Broughton, a 
leading Baptist clergy- 
man of Atlanta, Ga., in 
which he severely criti- Tillman.— Condon. 
cised Senator Tillman for 
trying to play upon the prejudices of the Southern white 
people by drawing a picture of Southern white women 
marrying negro office-holders unless negroes were pre- 
vented the right to holdoffice. Dr. Broughton said that 
he believed as strongly as any man that the white people 
of the South should govern it. He believed in the re- 
peal of the Fifteenth Amendment “‘in order that the 
Southern States may be in line with all the Union.”’ 
But to attempt to scare the white people with such a 
picture as Senator Tillman drew out of his imagination 
was, in Dr. Broughton’s opinion, ‘‘diabolical in the 
extreme.’’ Dr. Broughton holds that to settle this 
negro agitation the negro himself must be eliminated 
from politics, must be kept from socially mixing with 
the whites, and must be Christianized. 
* 
ONE OF the curious incidents of the Iroquois Thea- 
tre disaster in Chicago was the almost intelligent 
way in which the 
flames spared the ef- 
fects of a popular 
actress. Miss Bonnie 
Magin, who was play- 
ing an important part 
in the spectacle, ‘* Mr. 
Bluebeard,’’ which 
was being produced 
at the time, was pre- 
paring for the stage 
in the dressing-room 
nearest to where the 
fire broke out, and 
had to flee for her 
life in her stocking 
feet. The next day 
she went to the thea- 
tre expecting to find 
all the possessions she 
had abandoned there 
destroyed. But a 
great and pleasurable 
surprise awaited her. 
Although the door of the apartment had been burned 
off and the flames had entered and consumed the cloth- 
ing of one of the other principal women in the com- 
pany, Miss Magin had suffered no loss. Her dressing- 
table was just as she had left it—her purse, jewels, 
and other trinkets being undamaged. A muff which 
she had laid on a chair had not been touched by either 
fire or water. Her trunk, too, was intact, although 
Mr. Gilfoil’s trunk and belongings on the other side of 
the partition were in ashes. The handsome and popu- 
lar young actress’s good luck caused not a little com- 
ment among the members of the company. 
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Prominent Southern preacher, who 
severely criticised Senator 





MISS BONNIE MAGIN, 
Who had remarkable good luck in the 
Iroquois Theatre fire.— Copyrighted 
by Burr McIntosh. 


SOME OF the most striking figures in the world to- 

day are sonless. Mr. Balfour, Prime Minister of 
England, is a bachelor. The King of Italy and the 
Emperor of Russia would have their dearest hopes 
gratified did they possess an heir-male direct. The Em- 
peror of Austria now has no son, and the heir to the Bel- 
gian throne is a nephew of King Leopold. The Duke of 
Norfolk is among the notable men who have no issue. 


‘THE QUEEN of Italy shows her affection for her 

children and deep regard for their constant wel- 
fare in the explicit orders she gives that, when from 
home, no matter in what part of the world, three tele- 
grams must be dispatched at regular intervals daily, 
giving precise détails as to the health and movements 
of the two little people at home. 


RANCE HAS its Santos-Dumont, America its S. P. 
Langley, and England its Stanley Spencer, and in 
some respects the last named has achieved a greater 
success than any of his brother aéronauts, and come 
nearer solving the problem of air navigation. Mr. 
Spencer has devised a machine differing in several im- 
portant particulars from those of his French and 
American competitors, and with it has been able to 
make frequent aérial flights over London during the 














STANLEY SPENCER, THE AERIAL NAVIGATOR, 


Who 1s daring and successful, and his interesting family.—Ar? Reproduc- 
tion Company. 


past season with no mishaps. He is one of a trinity 
of brothers famous not only as daring aéronauts, but 
also as manufacturers of air-ships and balloons of all 
sorts and sizes. Watching for the air-ship has become 
one of London’s most popular amusements. Mr. Spen- 
cer has undoubtedly made a distinct advance in solving 
the problem of flight, and is very sanguine as to the 
future. He is confident indeed that in the course of a 
few years air navigation will become almost as com- 
mon and as safe as travel on terra firma, and much 
more enjoyable. In ont of his air voyages, made on 
September 17th last, Mr. Spencer sailed over the spire 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The main portion of the ship 
used on this occasion resembled a huge cigar. 
a 

FELIX DUQUESNEL, an old theatrical man- 
ager, has been relating in a Paris journal his 
meeting with Lord Salisbury at Puy, near Dieppe, 
twenty-eight years ago. M. Duquesnel was one day 
visiting Dumas fils, and as they were talking at the win- 
dow there came near them a tall, slightly stooping man 
dressed in a free-and-easy seaside costume, and carry- 
ing a net for shrimp-fishing. M. Duquesnel took the 
stranger to be an ordinary citizen at the seaside. The 
man stopped to talk to Dumas. ‘‘ Good-day, neigh- 
bor,”’ he said, with a slight English accent; ‘“‘how 
are you this morning ?”’ ‘‘ Quite well, thanks ; and 
your excellency ?’’ queried Dumas. His excellency 
made a slight grimace, as if he did not like the title, 

and then replied, ‘‘I am as strong as the Pont Neuf ; 

I believe that’s the phrase. The air is splendid here, 
and I am off to catch shrimps.’’ ‘‘ Much luck,’’ said 
Dumas ; ‘“‘hope you will catch some of the best.’’ 
‘‘ Well, Iam not ambitious about it; I only want to 
earn my luncheon. Au revoir,”’—and the stranger, 
saluting, went his way. ‘‘ What do you think of my 
neighbor ?’’ queried Dumas of Duquesnel. ‘‘ A curi- 
ous-looking person. .He seems to be a type out of 
Gavarni, a genuine citizen at the seaside. But why 
did you call him excellency ? 2” **T am about to tell 
you,’’ said Dumas. ‘‘ Your Gavarni type at the sea- 
side is Robert Cecil, Marquis of Salisbury, peer of 
England, and minister of her Majesty Queen Victoria.”’ 





HE INTERESTING news comes from London that 
Colonel Arthur Lynch, whose trial and conviction 

for treason about a year 
ago created a sensation 
in England, -has_ bee 
liberated from prison, 
although he has not re- 
ceived the royal pardon. 
Colonel Lynch was a 
member of Parliament 
from Galway, Ireland, 
when the Boer war broke 
out. He repaired to the 
Transvaal, was given 
command of the Irish 
Brigade, and fought 
against the British 
forces during the war. 
On his return to Eng- 
land, after peace was de- 
clared, Colonel Lynch was arrested on the charge 
of treason, convicted, and sentenced to death, this 
sentence being commuted to imprisonment for life. 
The liberation of the colonel is the outcome of an in- 
teresting series of events. When Michael Davitt was 
last in the United States he saw President Roose- 
velt, who stated that he had once entertained Colonel 
Lynch at Albany. The President expressed great in- 
terest in the case, and regretted he could not suggest 
clemency without laying himself open to a palpable 
snub. On his return to England Mr. Davitt men- 
tioned his conversation with President Roosevelt to Sir 
Thomas Lipton, and made an appeal to Sir Thomas, 
who personally interceded with King Edward on behalf 
of the Irishman. His Majesty informed the Home 
Secretary of his wishes, and the prisoner was released. 





COLONEL ARTHUR LYNCH, 
Sentenced to prison for treason to 
England, but now 
libe rated. 


a. 
HE PROUD distinction of being one of the first 
ladies of Scotland truly belongs to the Duchess of 
Hamilton, who is at the 
same time one of the 
liveliest women in the 
British Isles. The maid- 
en name of the duchess 
was Nina Poore. She 
was the daughter of a 
famous soldier of that 
name, and her brother 
is Major Poore, who dis- 
tinguished himself in the 
South African war. The 
marriage of the first 
duke of Scotland to Miss 
THE DUCHESS OF HAMILTON, Poore was a surprise to 
Daughter of a famous soldier, and his friends; but the 
premier duchess of ° 

Rrettend, young duchess, who is 
tall and fair, has won 
the hearts of all her new friends and neighbors around 
Hamilton Palace, and the famous Scottish mansion had 
not seen for many a long year such a gathering as that 
which took place there last summer, when the duke 
and duchess received the whole neighborhood in order 
that they might display the baby charms of the little 
marquis. Few wearers of the strawberry-leaves are 
more magnificently lodged than is the premier duchess 
of Scotland, and, in spite of the great ‘‘ Hamilton 
Palace Sale ’’ of some years ago, the splendid rooms 
of the duke’s Scottish home still seem filled to over- 
flowing with beautiful and costly works of art. While 
fine environments alone do not assure happiness, there 
is no doubt that such an abode contributes greatly to 

its inmates’ felicity. 
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O RUSSIAN official has been so much in evidence 
during the protracted controversy over the claims 
of Russia and Japan 
in the far East as 
Admiral Alexieff, in 
command of the Rus- 
sian fleet on the Asi- 
atic coast. The ad- 
miral is an old sea- 
fighter, and if the 
truth may be told 
would doubtless be 
happy at the oppor- 
tunity to show his 
prowess with the 
splendid battle-ships 
and the fine body of 
men now under his 
command. But he is 
also a loyal and obe- 
dient servant of the 
Czar, and, true to the 
instructions of that 
peace-loving ruler, has 
refrained from any 
act that might unduly 
precipitate hostilities. His fleet consisted at the start 
of five of Russia’s finest men-of-war, with some 
smaller vessels ; but this number has been constantly 
augmented as the situation has grown more threaten- 
ing. A pleasing personality, with nothing in his ap- 
pearance to strike terror to the world, is the man who 
holds the keys of peace and war in the far East to-day. 
Admiral Alexieff, a man whom the Czar has many 
times been pleased to honor, is still young enough to 
look forward to great conquests, yet old enough to im- 
press us as a kindly, middle-aged man, with a patriarch- 
al beard, who delights to dandle a child on his knee, 





ADMIRAL ALEXIEFF, 
Commander of the Russian fleet in the 
far East, with the powers 
of viceroy. 
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WHEN ONE of our public men in 

a recent speech referred to 
Washington as the founder, Lincoln 
the preserver, and McKinley the 
cementer of our great nation, he 
struck the key-note of the feelings 
of the American people. Lincoln, 
more than either of the other two 
in fact, more than any other chief 
magistrate of the United States 
emphasizes that unique character- 
istic of our institutions, that the 
highest office within the gift of this 
great people is not beyond the reach 
of any of its citizens, no matter how 
humble his origin or how unpromis- 
ing his early condition. 

He was born and reared amid 
those deprivations which are known 
only to the abject poverty of the 
frontier life of the first half of the 
last century. Early in youth he was 
compelled to shift for himself, and 
with a nature readily adaptable to 
the varying fortunes of the pioneer, 
he acquired, disciplined, and strengthened that self- 
reliance which so pre-eminently fitted him for the most 
tremendous task ever imposed upon a President. After 
serving his country as chief magistrate during the four 
years most momentous in American history he was re- 
nominated by the Republican party on June 8th, 1864, 
in old Front Street Theatre, at Baltimore. His re- 
election followed as a matter of course, and it was the 
very cruelty of fate that, just as the heavy burdens of 
his administration were lifted and peace was once more 
abroad in the land, he should receive his death-wound 
at the hand of a misguided player. The body of the 
assassin lies in an unmarked grave at the foot of the 
monument erected to the memory of the Booth family 
in Greenmount Cemetery, in the city of Baltimore. 

Springfield, Ill., was the home of Abraham Lincoln 
for thirty years, and the house in which he spent per- 
haps the happiest days of his life is now open to visit- 
ors. His son, Hon. Robert T. Lincoln, president of 
the Pullman Company at Chicago, and last surviving 
member of the Li.coln family, presented it to the 
State of Illinois after the death of his mother in 1882. 
This modest home was the only piece of real estate ever 
owned by the great statesman. During his presi- 
dency, with his family, he spent the summers at a cot- 
tage near the soldiers’ home, about three miles from 
Washington. This quiet nook among the trees was 
the summer home of several of our Presidents, and 
the last one to enjoy its comfort was the late Chester 
A. Arthur. The New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church was the temple of worship attended by Mr. 
Lincoln during his residence in Washington, and it was 
there that one of the many funeral sermons concern- 
ing him was preached. This church recently cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversary, on which occa- 
sion President Roosevelt made a stirring address while 
standing in the Lincoln pew. 

In 1860, just after his nomination, Mr. Lincoln sat 
for a photograph to be used during the campaign, a copy 
of which hangs in his old home at Springfield. It is a 
well-known fact that up to that time he was smooth- 
faced, without a beard. A little girl at Westfield, 
N. Y., saw one of these pictures during the canvass 
and wrote to him suggesting that whiskers would be 








COTTAGE AT WASHINGTON SOLDIERS’ HOME, WHERE LINCOLN SPENT HIS SUMMERS WHILE PRESIDENT. 


Mrs. (. R. Miller. 


most becoming to his face. The letter was so differ- 
ent from the ones he had been in the habit of receiving, 
that he answered it in a few days as follows: ‘‘ As to 
the whiskers, having never worn any, do you not think 
people would call it a silly piece of affectation if I 
should begin now ?’’ Nevertheless the suggestion had 
its effect, as he started a beard at once and wore it 
until his death. 

With the exception of those dedicated to the memory 
of Washington, there are more monuments erected in 
honor of Lincoln than of any other President. On 
May 4th, 1865, Mr. Lincoln’s body was deposited in 
the receiving vault in Oak Ridge Cemetery at Spring- 
field, Ill., and a few days later the Lincoln Monument 
Association was formed, its object being to build a me- 
morial to him in the city of Springfield. The splendid 
monument which stands in Oak Ridge Cemetery was 
unveiled October 15th, 1874. It contains a catacomb 
in which are contained the bodies of his wife and chil- 
dren, and also that of his grandson, Abraham Lincoln. 
The President’s body rests in a plain marble sarcopha- 
gus, with the word ‘‘ Lincoln ’’ on one end surrounded 
by a wreath of oak leaves. The famous quotation 
from his second inaugural address, ‘‘ With malice 
toward none, with charity for all,’’ is also carved 
upon the tomb. In the rear of the catacomb is a me- 
morial hall in which are kept a number of interesting 
Lincoln relies. 

The monument is the most imposing of any of the 
memorials and cost about $175,000. The State of 
Illinois contributed $50,000 to the fund, and $10,000 
was given by the State of New York. The shaft is 
built of granite in the shape of an obelisk, and is 
ninety-eight feet in height and seventy-two and one- 
half feet square at the base. A colossal statue of Lin- 
coln in bronze is the central figure, with the United 
States coat-of-arms just below him. On each corner are 
striking groups in bronze representing the infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, andthe navy. The statuary was de- 
signed by Larkin G. Mead. It was dedicated with 
great ceremony, the veil being drawn aside by two 
Sisters of Charity, who were invited to perform this 
duty owing to the self-sacrificing devotion of their order 
in nursing the wounded soldiers during the Civil War. 


When an attempt was made to steal 
the body of Mr. Lincoln, on the night 
of November 7th, 1876, a corner was 
broken from the sarcophagus by the 
thieves. The tomb since that time 
has been carefully guarded. 

The national capital has two me- 
morials built to honor his memory. 
One of them is a Dorie column of 
white marble capped with a heroic 
figure of the martyred President. 
The statue is the work of Mr. Lot 
Flannery, and is the only full figure 
in marble, the other statues in all 
parts of the country being cast in 
bronze. This tall shaft, which stands 
in front of the United States court- 
house, was paid for by public sub- 
scription by the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and was unveiled 
in 1869. The other memorial is in 
small park not far from the Con- 
gressional Library, and is known as 
the ‘Emancipation statue. It repre- 
sents the benefactor of the slaves 
holding the Emancipation Proclamation in his hand, 
while a slave is kneeling unshackled at his feet. The 
statue is about twelve feet high, and was cast at Mu- 
nich at the expense of $17,000. It was paid for by 
contributions from the colored freedmen of the United 
States. The first five dollars came from an old colored 
woman, and was her first free earnings. The monu- 
ment was unveiled April 14th, 1876, on the eleventh 
anniversary of Lincoln’s assassination. Frederick 
Douglass delivered the address. 

A large bronze statue of Lincoln, which was erected 
in 1869, stands in Union Square, New York City. It 
was designed by H. K. Brown, and was presented to 
the city by a party of gentlemen. ‘There are monu- 
ments to Lincoln also in Brooklyn, in Buffalo, and in 
Boston. The Brooklyn monument was broken some 
time ago by the fall of a tree during a storm. The 
Boston statue is similar to the Emancipation statue in 
Washington. Philadelphia’s splendid monument is on 
one of the broad drives of beautiful Fairmount Park. 
It was modeled by Randolph Rogers in Rome, and was 
cast at the celebrated foundry at Munich. It repre- 
sents the President sitting in a chair with a quill in his 
right hand and in his left the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion. The figure, in a sitting position, is more than 
nine feet high. Upon each of the four sides of the 
granite base is inscribed a quotation from his famous 
speeches. The money for the memorial was collected 
by an association which was formed for that purpose, 
and its cost was $29,000. It was unveiled in 1871. 

The Legislature of the State of Ohio in 1879 ap- 
propriated $5,000 for a memorial to Lincoln, to be 
erected in the state-house, and Mr. T. D. Jones was 
the sculptor of that artistic work in marble, represent- 
ing the surrender of Vicksburg. It stands in the big 
rotunda of the capitol at Columbus, near the spot 
where the body of the great man iay in state, when 
thousands came from all parts of Ohio to view his re- 
mains. Chicago has Augustus St. Gaudens’s statue of 
Lincoln, which is considered the best specimen of 
portrait sculpture in the United States. It stands 
facing the Dearborn Avenue entrance of Lincoln Park, 
and shows him standing before the chair of state, 
Continued on page 142 




















FRONT STREET THEATRE, BALTIMORE, IN WHICH LINCOLN WAS RENOMINATED FOR PRESIDENT. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller 





(x) GRAVE OF JOHN WILKES BOOTH AT FOOT OF FAMILY MONUMENT IN GREENMOUNT CEMETERY, 


BALTIMORF.— Vrs C Rh Miller. 





























UNITED STATES MARINES POSTED AT BAS OBISPO HILL, ON THE PANAMA RAILROAD, TO PRESERVE ORDER AND GUARD AGAINST COLOMBIAN INVASION. VIEW OF BOLIVAR STREET, COLON, SHOWING PEACEFUL CONDITIONS WHERE RECENTLY OUR MARINES AND COLOMBIAN TROOPS NEARLY HAD A BLOODY CLASH. 


NEW REPUBLIC OF PANAMA FIRMLY ESTABLISHED AND CALM. 


UNITED STATES MARINES CAMPED ON SHORE TO WARD OFF DISORDER AND STRIFE, AND COLON ENGAGED IN THE WORKS OF PEACE.—-Photograplis by J. S. Maduro. 
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ILL-FATED CITY OF AALESUND, NORWAY, RECENTLY TOTALLY DESTROYED BY FIRE. 


THE FLOURISHING TOWN OF 15,000 INHABITANTS, CHIEF CENTRE OF THE COD-LIVER OIL AND FISH TRADE, WAS WIPED OUT BY FLAMES, WITH A LOSS OF $4,000,000.—SEVERAL PERSONS PERISHED, AND ALL THE PEOPLE WERE MADE HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE.- Photograph by Skagwe Brothers 
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HE interview 
with the popu- 
lar actor, by way of 
‘‘ getting stuff for 
a story,’’ in the ele- 
gant parlance of the 
trade of writing the 
English language, is 
not as popular as it 
was before the pub- 
lic discovered that 
as a general thing 
the ‘‘stuff’’ was not 
worth reading ; so I, 
following the wise 
blue pencil whither- 
soever it led, found 
myself turned out 
of the well-beaten 
path of the inter- 
viewer some twelve 
months gone. And 
I was rather glad of 
this, too, because 
even then it had begun to be difficult to get interviews 
with the right people. Actors, as a rule, say such 
absurd, flat, foolish, and unprofitable things to inter- 
viewers that most managers are afraid to let them 
talk, and think it wise to keep them in mysterious 
seclusion from everybody except their press agents, 
who are paid to sit up nights revising their utterances 
and ‘‘ thinking up’’ things for them to say and do that 
will make good *‘ reading matter ’’ in the daily press, 
and give the general public an idea that there is some- 
thing unusual about them. 

But all this does not apply to ‘‘the popular star of 
the day,’’ as a young friend of mine from Providence 
calls Mr. Robert Edeson ; and it was with more inter- 
est than one usually feels in a mere matter of business 
that I called upon his manager and made an appoint- 
ment to see him at noon in his flat, up Central Park 
way where rents are high. When one makes an ordi- 
nary sort of call on an ordinary sort of person there 
are always ordinary time-killing topics of conversation 
at hand with which to labor through a 
half-hour or so. The weather, the prev- 
alence of grip, the latest horrible acci- 
dent or murder, the follies of mutual 
friends, other people’s ugly clothes—any- 
thing like that; but when one goes de- 
liberately to a stranger’s house for the 
purpose of making that stranger talk for 
publication it behooves one to work one’s 
self up into an interestingly interrogative 
kind of humor and decide upon a starting 
point for the conversation. 

** Mr. Edeson,’’ said I, ‘‘I wish you 
would tell me something. In what par- 
ticular thing are you most interested ?’’ 

“* Box-office receipts ’’ said Mr. Ede- 
son. 

Now I thought that was a bit of rep- 
artee that might be characterized as 
keen American humor. It was Ameri- 
can, any way, frank and breezy, and I 
felt like walking over and shaking ‘‘ the 
popular star of the day ’’ by the hand, 
but I didn’t. Just at that moment the door-bell rang 
and a maid came gently tap-tapping with the an- 
nouncement that a young man wanted to see Mr. Ede- 
son ‘‘ most particular.’’ 

*“ Excuse me a second,’’ said he, and, lifting the 
heavy portiére with a graceful actorial sweep, he 
passed out into the dimly lighted hall. I listened. 
One never means to listen under such circumstances, 
but one always hears, just the same. 

‘Mr. Edeson ?’’ inquired a mild, resigned sort of 
little voice. 

“I’m Mr. Edeson.’’ 

Fancy ‘the popular star of the day’’ having to 
identify himself. 

‘“ Well, Mr. Edeson, I met you one day down at the 
Savoy Theatre, and you told me to look you up some 
day when you had 
more time and 
you’d look at some 
books I had to 
show you.”’ 

The artistie 
touch of the pro- 





ROBERT EDESON, 
The young star n 
it the Hudson [Theatre 
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w appearing in ‘* Ran 
son’s Folly,’ 


fessional . book- 
agent! 

“Well, I’m 
very sorry; but 


you’re rather in- 
opportune. [I’m 
exceedingly busy 
just nowand could- 
n’t give you a mo- 
ment. ”’ 

‘Well, when 
may I call again, 
Mr. Edeson ”’’ 

**Oh, sometime 


after I get set- 
tled.’’ 
That was a 


nice, definite an- 
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An Actor, a Book Agent, and the 


By Eleanor Franklin 


ROBERT EDESON IN HIS ATTRACTIVE HOME.—Mclan 


swer for an actor to give a poor, hard-working book- 
agent, now, wasn’t it? When I get settled ! 

** Well, I’ll look in again sometime,’’ said the young 
man, rather buoyantly, I thought, considering. 

“Yes, do!’’ cheerily answered Mr. Edeson, in a 
speed-the-parting-guest tone of voice. 

My face was wreathed with sympathetic smiles 
when he re-entered the reception-room with the laconic 
and unnecessary remark, “* Book agent !’’ 

‘Yes; I heard him. What did he want tosell you ? 
A nice new édition de luxe of Shakespeare ?’’ 





HARRY HARWOOD, SANDOL MILLIKEN, HARRISON FORD, AND KUBERT EDESON IN THE FIRST ACT 


oF “ RANSON’S FOLLY.”-— Byron 


He beamed upon me. 

“* How did you guess? You’re not anactor. Why, 
do you know I get that every other day of my life 
when I’m in New York, and I suppose all other actors 
do. That’s just it. A set of Shakespeare. Now, I 
love the immortal bard as well as anybody, but I want 
something else in my library.’’ 

**T suppose all the book agents assume that being 
only an actor you don’t possess a set of Shakes- 
peare ?”’ 

“*Yes ; isn’t it insulting? Isn’t it annoying? It 
puts one ina bad humor right at the start. Now, I 
have all the different kinds of sets of Shakespeare that 
I can afford, and am yielding to temptations in other 
kinds of literature as often as I dare, because books 

all sorts and conditions of books—are the most al- 





SECOND ACT OF “RANSON’S FOLLY”—THE ARREST OF “ LIEUTENANT RANSON” (MR. EDESON).— Byron. 


Box-office 
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luring things in the 
world to me, and 
these beautiful new 
editions they bring 
around are simply 
irresistible.’’ 

““Yes; aren’t 
they? I’m pay- 
ing for a eouple of 
sets on the install- 
ment plan now.’’ 

Mr. Edeson 
laughed joyously. 

**Are you? So 
amlI! Now, don’t 
publish this, but 
that’s my crowning, 
glorifying, weak- 
ness. I simply can- 
not resist a beauti- 
ful set of books, 
and I can’t afford 
to indulge myself all 
in a heap for a hun- 
dred dollars here, five hundred in another place, sixty 
for this little set, and seventy-five for that. I just 
couldn’t have them if I had to get themthat way. At 
least, I couldn’t have them all at once, and I love to 
see them on my book-shelves, so I write little checks 
for them semi-occasionally, and there you are. I 
never miss it, and the books are mine.’’ 

I found myself liking this young actor better with 
every wordhe spoke. He isso unspoiled, so in love with 
the little things of life, and so slightly impressed with 
his own importance even to the profession of which he 
is so valuable a member. After the fortunate advent 
of the book agent we had the best time in the world. 
He enthused like a boy about his “‘place’’ down at 
Sag Harbor, where he and Mrs. Edeson send every- 
thing they pick up during the season, and where 
they go in summer to live like ** folks,’’ and be happy 
in that happiness known only to two people whose idea 
of heaven is a home together. These are things one 
can’t write out in cold words. One may only suggest 
the existence of an ideal happiness like 
this. It is a sermon wherever one en- 
counters it in whatever walk of life, and 
there is enough of it on the crowded 
marches, bless God, to make this difficult 
world beautiful, but in the theatrical 
world it is so unusual as to be remark- 
able; so Mr. and Mrs. Robert Edeson 
are people of a rare sort. 

The big success of this young actor 
began with Maude Adams in “‘ The Little 
Minister,’’ when he made Gavin Dis- 
hardt, the young Scotch clergyman, wor- 
thy of the love of irresistible Lady Bab- 
bie. Since then he has been always in 
the public eye, making one strong im- 
pression after another, until last year he 
embarked upon a stellar career in ‘‘ Sol- 
diers of Fortune,’’ with which he won a 
lasting place among American stars. In 
**Ranson’s Folly,’’ by Richard Harding 
Davis, he is this year presenting a splen- 
did example of what a young American 
soldier ought to be. He opened in this play at the 
Hudson Theatre, and his profound interest in box-office 
receipts is due to the fact that as long as they are 
satisfactory to the management he will be able to re- 
main in New York and enjoy his little up-town flat with 
Mrs. Edeson. 





MR. EDESON 


In his réle of Lieutenant Ranson, wearing 


the uniform otf a United States 


officer chloss. 


cavalry 


A Land of Great Possibilities. 


T IS THE popular impression that there is no beer 

in the world like German-made beer, and that in 
this respect America is very far in the rear of the 
fatherland. With most of our German - American 
citizens this favorite beverage is never quite so 
good as it used to be in the old days back in the 
home country. 
Nevertheless the 
Imperial Scientific 
Station at Prague, 
Bohemia, investi- 
gating the differ- 
ent kinds of beer 
of the world, has 
awarded the high- 
est honor for 
superiority to an 
American product. 
It will be next in 
order for us to pro- 
duce finer linen 
than Ireland, bet- 
ter silk than 
France, and more 
palatable maca- 


roni than Italy. 
As a German 
writer said, 


“America is a 
land of great pos- 
sibilities. ”’ 
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AT SHAFT OF HARWICK MINE.—Sample. 
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EEPING THE GHASTLY COUNT OF THE DEAD - 
\ . _ THE FURIOUS CYCLONES PATH STREWN WITH DEBRIS--ALL THAT IS LEFT OF MOUNDVILLE. 
Turner. 


























FORCE OF THE CYCLONE AT MOUNDVILLE TURNS 
A HEAVILY LADEN LUMBER-CAR UPSIDE DOWN 
WRECKED GIN IN BACKGROUND.— Turner. 


COTTON BLOWN FROM BALES IN A CAR AT MOUNDVILLE BY THE 


CYCLONE—AREA OF DISTRIBUTION OF THE LINT 


DISTINCTLY MARKED.—— Turner. 















































COTTON-LADEN CAR AT MOUNDVILLE WRECKED BY THE STORM, AND COTTON BLOWN ALL ABOUT—POND AT LEFT WHERE FIFTEEN DEAD NEGROES WERE FOUND.— Turuer. 


TWO FEARFUL EVENTS SWELL THE NEW YEAR’S LIST OF HORRORS. 


HARWICK COAL MINE AT CHESWICK, PENN., WRECKED BY AN EXPLOSION, AND 184 LIVES LOST; TOWN OF MOUNDVILLE, 


ALA., WIPED OUT BY A CYCLONE, AND THIRTY-SEVEN PERSONS KILLED AND 100 HURT. 
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ra > EFFECTIVE SCENE IN THE LAST ACT OF “SWEET KITTY BELILAIRS,” AT THE BELASCO—HENRIETTA 
*y CROSMAN, AS THE HEROINE, IN CENTRE OF GROUP.— Byron. 
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VIOLA ALLEN, CLARA BALLERINI, 
Who is presenting Shakespeare’s ‘Twelfth A clever performer appearing this week at 


Night” at the Knickerbocker. Keith’s in an interesting specialty 
Otto Sar Bushnell. 


W. J. FERGUSON, FRANK PATTON, W. H. THOMPSON, MASTER CHARLES BARRESCALE, HARRIET OTIS DELLENBAUGH, FLORENCE CONRON, AND GRACE KIMBALL, AT THE CLOSE 
OF ACT Ill. IN THE ADMIRABLE COMEDY, ‘ THE SECRET OF POLICHINELLE,” AT THE MADISON SQUARE.—ASyron. 


MIDWINTER DRAMATIC ATTRACTIONS OF INTEREST. 
SOME OF THE GOOD THINGS TO BE SEEN AT THE LEADING NEW YORK THEATRES. 
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66 AR-NE-FO- 

TOY.’’ “ Hap- 
py good luck to you; may you be pros- 
perous, may your honorable family be 
prosperous, and may the spirits of your 
ancestors rest content,’’ is the gist of 
the Chinese New Year’s salutation exchanged as the 
people meet on the street. It is called from the win- 
dows, and sent by mail and messenger, for no time is 
quite so important to the Oriental mind as the first two 
weeks of the Chinese New Year’s festival season, 
which commences the last of January and continues 
until the middle of February. If the new year is 
ushered in with due respect, and things go 
well for the fourteen days set aside for the 
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Chinese New Year’s Feasts and Customs 


By Harriet Quimby 


cessfully serve a chrysanthemum fritter ?—or cook fish 
and pineapple together in such a way that the Amer- 
ican invariably asks for the recipe after having 
feasted ?’’ On the day of a banquet, in one of the 
better-class Chinese restaurants, a fat, good-natured 
expert may be found busy in the somewhat surprising 
task of frying beautiful, fresh La France roses, or 
preparing orange-skin and nuts with which to cook a 
duck. Ordinary cooking does not appeal to the epi- 
curean palate of the high-caste Chinese, which has been 
brought to a state of perfection by generations of good 
living. One restaurant, that makes a specialty of 
catering to the aristocrats who have long since evolved 
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for use. The chrysan- 
themum dessert is one 
of the time-honored New Year’s delica- 
cies, and an Oriental New Year’s dinner 
is no more complete without this most 
remarkable concoction than an American 

Thanksgiving dinner would be without the turkey. 
The recipe for making these flower desserts is a 
favor often asked of the Chinese chef, but, like chefs 
the world over, he thinks there is safety in silence, so 
he innocentiy answers ‘‘ No sabe,’’ and that is the 
Jinis. However, a litiie silver will do wonders, as the 
foilowing coveted recipe will prove. This can be made 
in a chafing-dish, and it is quite worth try- 





celebration, the days to follow will take on a 
rosier hue, and Dame Fortune will smile—at 
least for a time. She is fond of worship, 
this vague luck goddess of the Chinese ; she 
likes incense and prayers, things to eat and 
fire-crackers, too. If she is given these in 
sufficient quar.tity she will send luck to the 
highbinder quite as readily as she will to the 
man, with a good red heart. However, the 
highbinder, to his credit, for the time forgets 
the vengeance he is seeking, and he puts on 
his best Christian spirit with his good clothes 
during the New Year’s-tide. Heeats, drinks, 
and is merry with his fellows, who, not know- 
ing him for what he is, bid him, ‘* Gar-ne-fo- 
toy ’’ with the rest of the world. 

At this time of the year the very air is im- 
bued with the spirit of peace; the warring 
Tongs forget their troubles, and the black- 
jack and the dirk of the opium smuggler are 
laid aside. New Year’s cards witha prayer, 
written on slips of peculiar red, known to the 
Chinese as luck paper, are handed about as 
friendly greetings. Translated the prayer 
goes something like this: ‘“* May the great 
felicitous star answer to its change without 
resting; may it dispel diabolical influences and 
bind monsters, preserve life, and protect the 
person. In wisdom, intelligence, splendor, 
and purity may the heart and spirit have rest 
and peace. May the three souls of man en- 
dure forever.’’ During the passing of the old 
year every Chinaman makes a mighty effort 
to square accounts in a monetary way. All 
bad debts are, as nearly as possible, canceled. 
It is an unwritten law with the Celestial that 
a bill may run until New Year’s, and then it 
is, almost without exception, paid in full. 

The New Year’s celebration means also a 
week of feasting. In every Oriental home 
there is much activity. The little Chinese 
woman calls her honorable husband to the 
consultation as to whether the same old tra- 
ditional dinner of “‘ ye chief,’’ ‘‘ yang wall,’’ 





DISPLAY OF NEW YEAR'S DAINTIES IN A TYPICAL CHINESE GROCERY. 


ing: “‘ Two eggs, beat lightly ; add rice flour 
to make a thin batter. No salt. Take a 
fresh chrysanthemum, wash carefully, pluck 
the leaves and stir into the batter, using 
care not to break or bruisethem. The yellow 
chrysanthemums have the best flavor. Chop 
also a bit of the green leaf and stir all to- 
gether. Have ready a kettle of smoking hot 
peanut oil ; pick up a few of the leaves out of 
the batter, drop lightly into the oil, and let 
brown for a moment, then remove to absorb- 
ent paper to drain.’" Powdered generously 
with sugar the dainty is ready to serve. It 
has a very peculiar, delicate flavor, and seems 
to be in much favor with Americans who 
know about it. Roses are prepared in the 
same manner, and they are very good to the 
taste, as well as decorative, for cooked in 
this way the flowers retain their color. Sea- 
weed soaked and boiled makes a delicately 
flavored soup. Bamboo-shoots soaked, boiled, 
and served with the imported ‘‘ge yow,’’ a 
brown sauce made from rice and sugar-cane, 
are novel and not unwholesome as a vege- 
table. Water-chestnuts serve as potatoes. 
New Year’s to the Chinese offers much 
the same opportunity in the way of dress- 
parade that Easter does to the American. 
The children are arrayed in gorgeous gar- 
ments of bright orange, blue, violet, and 
green, and they resemble nothing so much as 
huge tropical butterflies as their flapping 
sleeves catch the wind. The maids and ma- 
trons assume their daintiest silks and richest 
jewels. The men too are gay with color. On 
New Year’s day the various gods of the Chi 
nese religion are given special attention. A 
table of vegetable food is set before those 
divinities supposed to prefer a vegetable diet, 
and a table of animal food is set before the 
images of those who are supposedly fond of 
meat. When the arrangements are all com- 
pleted incense is lighted at the various tables. 
The head of the family prostrates himself be- 
fore each image, bowing his head three times 





re a , “ a 1. Fish dried whole. 2. Dried flying-fish. 3. Seaweed disks, used for soups and stews. 4. Rice : 
lychee ap’’ (shark’s fins and _ bird’s-nest macaroni. 5. Dried orange-peel, used for making tea. 6. Birds’ nests and sea moss, sold by the — to the ground. Mock money of several kinds 
soup), or some of the more lowly, but still ear vs — —- oo yon capigs a ‘ "4 abalones, used for soup. 9." Bam- is set on fire before each divinity. The money 
oer : : ’ 100 Shoots, soaked, boiled, and used as a vegetable 10. Gourd. 11. Ginger-root, cooked with : : A ‘ 
very appetizing, dishes will be served. In fish to take away the odor. 12. Spines of water leech (dried), used for soup. Other boxes igs made in large sheets, and is provided in 
contain dried shrimps, oysters, clams, rice-sticks, mushrooms, salted olives, butternuts, etc. 


the markets, at this time of year, there is 
always a dearth of bean sprouts and water- 
chestnuts, the two vegetables that enter into nearly all 
the Chinese meat dishes. In the various Chinese res- 
taurants timely preparations are made, for banquets are 
given almost every evening during the two weeks. It 
is the time to pay off social debts as well as financial, 
and it is not unusual in this city to see a party of 
Americans elaborately entertained during the New 
Year’s festivities by a gayly garbed Chinese host to 
whom some one of the party has extended a courtesy. 
In fact, there is quite an American invasion of the 
Chinese precinct during the time of the festivities, for 
a little New York wealth together with Oriental skill 
results in the very finest cuisine known to the Chinese 
chef, and it is said that one witha penchant for novelty 
can get a better dinner in New York’s Chinatown on 
New Year’s than he could in China. 

Many there are who scoff at the culinary art of the 
Chinese; but the defenders of the latter ask, witha 
triumphant gleam, ‘*‘What Occidental chef can suc- 


from the chop-suey plane, is a most interesting place 
to visit during the gala-week. 

One of the banquet halls where the Chinese “* five 
hundred and fifty ’’ congregate on state occasions is 
resplendent with floors that are highly polished and 
spotlessly clean, while the walls are covered with 
beautiful gilt carvings. Over the table a fantasticallv- 
colored dragon presides, and its impish face peers out 
half defiantly at the guests. Just off the first floor a 
narrow passageway leads to the kitchen, where the 
flames bursting through the crevices of the old range 
surround in picturesque red and brown shadow the 
cook, who plucks the leaves from a fresh chrysanthe- 
mum and vigorously stirs them into a batter. The 
stained walls are toned to a beautiful softness by time 
and smoke. Meat of every description is in confusion 
on all the tables. Huge baskets of water-chestnuts, 
dried seaweed, dried oysters, clams, bamboo-shoots, 
and many other queer un-American things stand ready 


great quantities. The father or grandfather 

expresses thanks for the entire family. 
Before the ancestral tablets, which hold a promi- 
nent place in Chinese worship, a table of meat is set. 
Hot wine is also offered to the ancestors, but the wine 
presented to the gods must always be cold. The fam- 
ilies of the wealthy genefally offer a hog’s head as a 
sacrifice to heaven and earth. The tables containing 
offerings to heaven and earth are usually piled high 
with boiled rice, bowls of different kinds of vegetables, 
wine, tea, lighted candles, and sticks of incense. Smal; 
branches of flowers or cedar are put in the dishes with 
the rice, together with chop-sticks. There is also 
more of the stage money and an almanac placed 
ready for the convenience of any earth-bound spirit. 
Dried fruit and little mandarin oranges are strewn 
over the rice. When all is ready there is an imposing 
display of fireworks. The head of the family, holding 
three sticks of incense in his hands, kneels and offers 
up a petition that his family may be exempt from 
sickness and trouble for the coming year. 








SCRAPING WATER CHESTNUTS AND ORANG&-SKIN USED IN COOKING THE NEW YEAR'S DUCK. 























CHINESE CHEF PREPARING THE NEW YEAR'S DESSERT OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND ROSES, 
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Midwinter Perils and Hardships 





HE ANNUAL ice harvest of 
the great Hudson River is 
about four million tons. These 
four million tons are removed 
from a surface equal to about 
four thousand acres, for it is 
estimated by icemen that 1,000 
tons can be harvested from each 
acre of the river’s crust. There 
are forty-five cubic feet in every 
ton of ice,’so that every year 
about one hundred and eighty 
million cubic feet of this summer 
necessity are taken from the 
majestic ‘‘ Rhine of America.’’ 
It is difficult to form a concep- 
tion of the magnitude of this 
great volume of ice. As it is 
removed from the river it is 
packed away in immense store 
houses at the water’s edge, some 
of these colossal structures be- 
ing as large as a city block. 
And there are about one hundred 
and fifty ice-houses on both sides 
of the river. The volume of the 
harvest of the Hudson for one 
season alone is equal to a for- 
midable slice of the business 
district of New York. 

But the extent of the ice crop 
is not the only interesting feature of the industry. 
The dangers, difficulties, and hardships which the 
ice-harvesters must endure and overcome are surpris- 
ing; their manner of living is unusual, and the details 
and problems of ice-cutting and storing are extremely 
interesting. It is said among the laborers in the 
ice-fields that men do not undertake the job if they 
can get something else to do. A large number of 
the ice workers belong to the class of drifters who 
do not usually hold steady employment. The 25,000 
harvesters who were engaged on the fields of the 
Hudson this winter were men of all sorts and condi- 





tions. Among them was one who had inherited a 
million dollars and who had straightway thrown 
it to the winds. Winter found him penniless and 


without an opportunity for employment, and when 
the ice season began he went into the ice-fields. 
Another in the same “‘ gang’’ had formerly been a 
bridge contractor, but his last contract had made him 
bankrupt. He had reached the state where he had to 
borrow small sums from his friends for the bare neces- 
sities. And sitting next to him at the long table in 
the ice camp “* boarding-house ’’ was a negro laborer. 
Across from him were half a dozen Italians not long 
from their proverbially sunny home. There were 
Poles and Slovaks of the recently arrived immigrant 
class, and holding the better positions in the work 
were the farmers who lived near by and who took ad- 
vantage of the dull season on the farm to earn a few 
dollars in the ice trade. 

Ice-cutting is, from the nature of it, freezing work. 
When the mercury was thirty-two degrees below zero 
one day this winter up the Hudson a number of men 
were out with their ice-plows and scrapers in the full 
and uninterrupted wind that swept down the channel 
of the river, which was a flue for the bitter blast. 
But they were soon driven to cover. Two of them 
were severely frozen. A swollen, worthless foot was 
amputated from one; the face of the other was so 
disfigured that he will bear the marks of it to his 
grave. It is not an infrequent occurrence for horses 
and men to be plunged into the frigid current of the 
river. The danger is greater in the darkness of night 
and late in the season, when the ice, melting under- 
neath, becomes soft and treacherous. 

One man who was “ plowing’’ and fell back- 
ward into the water from which the ice had been re- 
moved, retained instinctively a firm holdon the handles 
of his plow, and, calling to his horse to start, was 
promptly pulled out again. When a horse has gone 
“overboard ’’ it is customary, the icemen say, to pull 
tight the rope which is tied in a slip-knot around the 
horse’s neck, thus promptly choking the animal. In 
this condition the struggles of the horse soon cease 
and it floats on its side on the water. It is then easily 
dragged ashore. 

All-night work on the ice-fields is often a necessity, 
on account of the frequent fall of snow. Curiously 
enough, ice-cutting is very much like haying. As rain 
impedes the haymaker, so snow is an obstacle to 
the ice-harvester. Ice cannot be ‘‘ plowed’ and cut 
when there is heavy snow upon it. Besides, snow pro- 
tects the ice from cold, and while snow-covered ice 
may be only six inches thick, the ice alongside of it 
and from which the soft covering has been removed 
may be a foot in thickness. So that scraping, which 
is the first process of ice-cutting, has two purposes ; 
it exposes the bare ice to the cold and enables the 
plows to work. 

The scrapers are pulled by horses, and they leave 
the ice clean and bare. Frequently the ice-harvesters 
will have cleared of snow a large field, when without 
warning a storm will come and the labor is useless and 
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HUNGRY ICE-HARVESTERS EATING THEIR HEARTY MEAL IN THE BIG BOARDING-HOUSE. 


must be repeated. This necessitates night work, so 
that the other men engaged in the succeeding processes 
of the industry will not be idle when the day arrives. 
For this night work, in which there are greater risks 
and hardships, wages are doubled. The ice laborers re- 
ceive from $1.75 to $2.50 a day. A man whose daily 
pay for ten hours’ work is $2 will receive $4 for the 
same number of hours at night, making his earnings 
for the twenty hours $6. Many men, anxious to make 
as much as possible during the season, sleep little, de- 
voting as many hours as they can endure to the ardu- 
ous work on the river. 

After the snow has been cleared away the ‘‘ mark- 
ers,’’ with special implements drawn by horses, mark 
the ice into ‘‘ sections ’’ fifty feet long and twenty-two 
feet wide, and into cakes thirty-two by twenty-two 
inches. Then the plows, each drawn by a _ horse, 
follow the lines which the markers have made, cutting 
seams into it for about half of its thickness. The 
plows are simply a number of blades in a row, as 
though the sickle of a mowing-machine were placed on 
edge and drawn lengthwise through the ice. 

When the field has been plowed, the first ‘‘ bar- 
rers ’’—-men carrying long, heavy iron bars having 
sharp and flattened points—split the ice into the large 
sections. These, being loosed, are floated along the 
canal to the big storehouse. Usually the large sec- 
tions are towed by a single horse, a great hook being 
fastened into the ice and attached to the animal’s 
harness. Just before the section reaches the ice-house 
it passes under a bridge on which are standing four 
or five ‘‘ barrers’’ armed with their heavy iron bars. 
As the sections pass under the bridge these men cut 
the ice with deft strokes into strips, these being 
single rows of attached cakes. The section; severed 
into several strips, floats on a few feet farther until 
it reaches one of the small canals which extend at 
right angles to the large canal and lead directly to the 
base of the elevators, or conveyors, which carry the 
ice into the storehouse. 

After the strips are guided by men with long iron 
prods into the smaller canals each strip is separated 
by other ‘‘barrers’”’ into its component cakes ; and 
the cakes are then in a position to be slipped into the 
conveyor. This is like a traveling belt on an inclined 
structure, which leads directly into the building. The 
conveyor is provided with cross-bars and extends un- 
der the water, these cross-bars catching the ice-cakes 
as they float on to the hoist. Half-way up the elevator 
is the ‘‘ planer.’’ This is no more than a broad, heavy, 
vertical knife ; and its purpose is to make the cakes of 
ice of a uniform thickness. As the conveyor carries 
the cakes under the planer the knife, which is low- 
ered or raised to any desired point by the man who is 
attending it, shaves off the tops of those cakes which 
are of more than the desired thickness. ’ 

The man who attends the planer has the coldest 
work of all. He is twenty-five or thirty feet above 
the ground, a target for the wind, without the oppor- 
tunity for exercise to keep his blood in circulation. 
It is called the *‘ Klondike”’ job, and some of those 
who do this work protect themselves on the windward 
side by a shield made of boards. This winter an 
attendant at a planer was killed by his own machine. 
The conveyor had stopped for unimportant repairs. 
The man at the plane had stepped out on the conveyor 
just below the ugly iron knife and was giving it some 
trivial attention. Suddenly and without warning to 
him the conveyor was started and the man was quickly 
drawn under the rough blade. His body was ripped in 
two. ; 

Sut the ‘‘ friction ’’ job is the least desired of all. 
The “' friction’? man occupies a little room on the roof 
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of the great storehouse, 


and 
the machinery of the conveyor 
moves or stops at a signal from 


him. Heis the lookout, like the 
man on the bridge of a ves- 
sel. His is a post of respon- 
sibility and requires constant 
watchfulness. He dares not 
relax a moment, lest in that 
moment some of the men work- 
ing in the machinery below be 
placed in a position of peril. 

The ice when it has been 
earried from the elevator in 
chutes by gravity into the rooms 
of the storehouse is guided to 
any part that is desired on run- 
ways that are like broad, flat 
troughs. Inside it is packed 
away with regularity. And 
some of these great storehouses 
on the Hudson, structures as 
large as city blocks, contain 
more than 60,000 tons. 

Ice-harvesters who do not 
live in farm-houses or villages 
near the particular field where 
they are employed are housed 
and fed in great  boarding- 
houses, some of these furnish- 
ing food and sleeping quarters 
to several hundred men at atime. The large boarding- 
places are as rude and primitive in some instances as 
those found in Western mining camps. Men sleep in 
** double-deck ’’ bunks, there being four to a single 
room, while the partitions between rooms are made of 
thin pine boards. At one of the houses of the Amer- 
ican Ice Company at Wemple, six miles south of Al- 
bany, N. Y., about one hundred and forty-five men 
were boarded in one house. They took their three 
meals in one large room ; and it is an interesting fact, 
and not at all surprising, that men in the ice work de- 
vour food with appetites that are ravenous. The 145 
men at the Wemple ice-house ate at one meal, accord- 
ing to the steward, 130 pounds of meat, 45 loaves of 
bread, three-quarters of a barrel of potatoes, and six- 
teen quarts of canned tomatoes. The quantity of hot 
coffee which the men drink is enormous. It seems to 
be particularly required by them to keep up the supply 
of heat in their bodies. Some men drink from nine to 
a dozen cups of strong coffee aday. Laborers for the 
ice-fields are in such demand at the busy season that 
the ice company ran every day a special train of pas- 
senger coaches between Albany and different points 
below on the river, carrying men to and from their 
work. 

The gentlemen who sip the seductive mint-juleps, 
so refreshingly cool in the heated summer days, and 
the girls who linger over the cooling ‘* ice-cream soda ’”’ 
have little conception of the sacrifice of all comfort by 
the men who prepare the ice for market. And other 
difficulties confront the icemen. The shrinkage of an 
ice crop from the time it is packed away in the big 
storehouse until it is delivered to the consumer is 
said by the harvesters to be fifty per cent. The com- 
pany that calculates the consumption for a given sea- 
son at 100,000 tons must harvest and put in its store- 
houses 200,000 tons. The shrinkage begins with the 
freshets of spring. Ice gorges, choking the channel 
when the warmth and the rain of spring have begun 
the breaking of the crust, raise the waters to such 
height that the river overflows its banks and ice store- 
houses along the shore are flooded to a depth of many 
feet. Shipments from the Hudson ice-houses to the 
city are made in huge barges which are towed down 
stream by tugs and deliver their burdens at the city 
docks to the ice-wagons. And these carry the winter’s 
product to the consumers. During these handlings 
the melting continues. 

But the freshets and ice gorges are a menace, too, 
to the ice storehouses and their appliances. The 
flood, bearing huge cakes of ice, when once released 
plunges down the river, overflowing the channel and 
sweeping before it all that is in its path. In this way 
elevators and hoisting machinery of storehouses are 
frequently destroyed, and the buildings themselves 
have given way under the fierce attack of the freshets. 
It is feared that the coming spring will bring unusual 
disaster in this way to the ice-cutting industry. When 
the heavy snow on the watershed of the Hudson melts, 
the volume of water will be unusually large, and the 
thickness of the ice, the result of the extreme cold, 
will make the floating masses of it more formidable 
than ever. 

Aside from the employment which it gives to 
many of them, the ice industry is a source of revenue 
to farmers and other land owners along the river 
front. The right to the ice on the river to the 
centre of the stream belongs to the owner of shore 
property. Ice companies which do not own river 
property buy the ice-cutting privilege from farmer 
land owners, paying for a single season’s privilege from 
$100 to $500, thus making the winter sometimes a 
more profitable season to the farmer than the summer. 
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FIRST PROCESS OF ICE-CUTTING—SCRAPING 


AWAY THE SNOW. 





PLOWING THE ICE INTO CAKES, A FRIGID OCCUPATION. 
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IN THE ICE-HOUSE. 








ICE-CONVEYOR, WHICH CARRIES THE CAKES FROM THE RIVER 
INTO THE STOREHOUSE. 








ROW OF “ DOUBLE-DECKERS” IN THE BOARDING- HOUSE, WHERE THE 
MEN SLEEP FOUR IN A ROOM. 












PACKING THE ICE AWAY INSIDE 
GIGANTIC STOREROOM. 
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ICE-HOUSE ON THE UPPER HUDSON, NEAR ALBANY, N. Y., AS LARGE AS A SMALL CITY BLOCK, WITH A CAPACITY OF 58,000 TONS. 
THE GREATEST ICE HARVEST IN THE LAND. 
STRANGE LIFE AND ARDUOUS TOIL OF THE MIDWINTER LABORERS IN THE HUDSON 


RIVER ICE-FIELDS. 


Photographs by our staff photographer, T. C. Muller. See opposite page. 
































NEW vik AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WASHINGTON, WHERE 
LINCOLN WORSHIPED. 














EMANCIPATION STATUE, 
LINCOLN PARK, 
WASHINGTON, PAID FOR 
BY COLORED FREED- 
MEN. 


STATELY $200,000 
LINCOLN MONUMENT AT 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 
ERECTED IN 1874. 








ONE OF NEW YORK'’S LANDMARKS—LINCOLN’S 
STATUE IN UNION SQUARE. SARCOPHAGUS IN MONUMENT DAMAGED BY GHOULS 
WHO TRIED TO STEAL LINCOLN’S BODY. 


ST. GAUDENSSEB STATUE 0 
G0, 


PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN 
AS HE APPEARED 
AFTER HIS ELECTION IN 
1860, 





BOSTON’S IMPRESSIVE MEMENTO OF THE LIBERATOR OF THE SLAVES. 


FORD'S THEATRE, WASHINGTON, WHERE LINCOLN WAS ASSASSINATED ALLEY BEHIND FORD'S = 
E. Chickering. BY JOHN WILKES BOOTH, APRIL 14TH, 1865. THE HORSE 


NOTABLE MEMENTOS OF _ LIMEN 
PORTRAITS OF THE MARTYRED PRESIDENT, BUILDINGS PECULIARLY PCIA 


Photographs by Mrs. é R, M 
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LINCOLN HOME AT SPRINGFIELD, ILL., THE ONLY REAL ESTATE EVER 
OWNED BY MR. LINCOLN, 











HANDSOME 
MONUMENT TO LINCOLN 
IN FAIRMOUNT 
PARK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





LOT FLANNERY SHAFT IN 
FRONT OF THE COURT- 
HOUSE AT THE NATIONAL 
CAPITAL. 














GREAT PRESIDENT'S F.GURE IN FRONT OF THE 
LINCOLN SCHOOL AT SAN FRANCISCO. 
MEMORIAL IN THE STATE-HOUSE AT COLUMBUS, 0. 


PICTURE TAKEN ENTIRELY BY ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


ST. GAUDENS#M STATUE OF LINCOLN 
G0. 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN 
JUST BEFORE 
HIS ASSASSINATION IN 
1865. 
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FoRD'S THEAP BEROLD, AFTERWARD HUNG, HELD HOUSE IN WHICH PRESIDENT LINCOLN DIED, OPPOSITE FOKD'S BROOKLYN'S CHERISHED STATUE OF LINCOLN, IN PROSPECT PARK, SHATTERED 
HE HORSE O8 ASSASSIN ESCAPED. THEATRE, WASHINGTON. RECENTLY DURING A STORM. 


- LIMLN, THE NATION’S PRESERVER. 


LIARLYPCIATED WITH HIS NAME, AND MONUMENTS REARED IN HIS HONOR. 
y Mrs. © R. Miller. See page 124. 
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BARBARIC AND UNIQUE TOMB OF A LAKE MORO SIILTAN IN 
MINDANAO. 


Bateman 


BOOK MAY one day be written by a Moro, edu- 
cated in America, and entitled, ‘‘ Islam’s Nights’ 
Entertainments.’’ It may not prove quite equal to 
the Arabian tales, though it may divide honors credit- 
ably ; for what a Moro dearly loves to hear is a story 
which is not and cannot be true. The folk-lore of the 
Lake Moros is a domain wholly unexplored, but will, I 
believe, repay the research of a student who is at- 
tracted by the improbable, the impossible, and the 
weird. No Moro will spin a yarn that is true. He 
knows that true stories are dangerous things to tell, 
and if believed will be resented. Moreover, they are 
not so interesting as those which group a larger va- 
riety of unusual persons and things than ordinary 
human experience finds together at one time or place. 
I recall that an interpreter rushed into our camp on 
one occasion, exclaiming that a bad Moro had chopped 
off the hand of our commander and cut his head open 
with a kris. He knew the facts of a nearly fatal as- 
sault upon that officer while in action a few miles dis- 
tant, for he had just come from the field. He also 
knew that the officer had escaped uninjured. Cold 
facts would not make a profound impression. A good 
story would, and did for a few minutes. This is prim- 
itive human nature, and we are all more or less prim- 
itive. 

“‘The cholera giant has come again,’ 
an excited Moro. 

“*But I thought you told me a while ago that the 
cholera giant had been killed, and that there would be 
no more cholera.’’ 

“Oho, nan, nan, nan, nan, but 
one.’”’ 

**Then there are two ?”’ 

**Oho, Imam, they come like great bats with black 
wings, in flocks, sometimes.’’ 

*“ Have you seen them ?”’ 

*“No, not recently,’’ he replied, reflectiveiy. 

**I will give one hundred Spanish pesos to any 
Moro who will show me one, dead or alive.’’ 

*“Oho, Imam, they go away again after they are 
killed.’’ 

**And come back to be killed again, I suppose. Is 
that their habit ?’’ 

**Hah ! but Imam does not understand. ”’ 

I acknowledged my ignorance and regretted that 
the cholera giants were returning. 

My “‘brother’’ Hadji Nor-Mahammud is a half- 
caste Arabian priest who has seen Mecca. He is an 
interesting man, and in token of his friendship pre- 
sented me with a genealogical table of the most cele- 
brated of Malanaos, or lake men. The document is 
beautifully done in Arabic characters. The account 
begins with Adam, many Old Testament patriarchs 
hold honored places, Mohammed comes into the proces- 
sion in the course of events, and near the end of the 
list I recognize, in the translation, the name of my 
“brother ’’ Hadji Nor-Mahammud. This priest is 
rendering good service in the work of pacification of 
his warlike tribesmen. I saw him stand like a prophet 
of old and tell his brethren how Allah had come to 
him in the night and told him that the Americans were 
friends, not foes, and they should accept them as 
such. ‘‘I have traveled in many parts of the world 
and have never heard that the Americans were fond of 
killing. On the contrary, they are men who never 
abuse the Prophet or fight unless insulted. But they 
can fight, as we know.”’ 

: As these words were turned into Spanish and then 
into English, a gratifying surprise was felt by all who 
heard them. An old sultan spoke up loudly and said, 

Hadji Nor-Mahammud is a son of the Prophet and a 
man to whom Allah speaks. I believe his words are 
true.” Before the assemblage dispersed, two sultans 
knelt before the priest and received his blessing. I 
regret that a photograph of this scene, which was ex- 
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PKIMITIVE MOSQUE ERECTED IN MOHAMMEDAN MINDANAO BY THE LAKE MOROS. 
Bateman. 


tremely impressive, could not be obtained. The priest 
promised he would write out for me the sacred story 
of Mubu, the Mystic Mount, but before he had ad- 
dressed himself to the task I had heard the tale from 
another source, and here it is: 

‘In ancient times three men of Mecca brought 
many followers to Lake Lanao and fought long and, 
indeed, until all the heathen, such as the Ataas, Ne- 
gritos, Montescos, and others were either killed or 
driven away. One of these men was a sultan, the other 
a judge, and the third, a grandson of Mohammed, was a 
priest. And Allah blessed them. The priest went to 
the top of Mubu, and Allah talked with him, telling 
him all that Islam should do. Allah caused the rock to 
flow with fresh, cool water, which suddenly formed 
into pools in which goldfish disported themselves. 
Allah told the priest that the goldfish must be left un- 
disturbed, for should any man catch them or carry 
them away, night would fall upon lake and land, and 
Islam would perish in utter darkness. 

** Allah pronounced Mubu a holy hill, a place of 
safety for all Islam who should take refuge under its 
shadows. No Moro goes on the mount lest he be hungry, 
and so tempted to use the fish for food. After a long 
time the Moros went in boats to fight the Filipinos. 
They killed a great many and brought back much gold, 
silver, iron, and goods of every kind. Having supplied 
the tribesmen with needful things, the pirates secreted 
the residue in caves near the top of Mubu and went 
to war again. On that voyage they were killed at Es- 
tracho de San Juanico, between Leyte and Samar. The 
treasure they deposited in the caves of Mubu has never 
been touched unto this day. No Moro could get the 
treasure if he would, for nests of venomous reptiles 
guard the entrance, while huge pythons d»pend from 
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A St. Valentine’s Wooing. 





N St. Valentine’s Day, though the heavens were gray, 
The postman came merrily over the snow, 
At the cot in the lane, with the white-curtained pane, 
And the mansion of marble his whistle to blow. 
But no missive he brought to the maiden who watched 
In a window embraced by a frost-bitten vine ; 
And she stifled a sigh as he gayly went by 
To leave at her neighbor’s a square valentine. 


HANDSOME young man who lived over the way 
Unfastened his lattice and leaned from the sill 
At the postman’s approach ; but the postman passed on 
To the millionaire’s palace that rose on the hill. 
And the youth, looking down with a cynical frown, 
Beheld her, the maiden who peered through the vine, 
With a quivering lip and a tear in her eye— 
She, too, was forgotten by St. Valentine. 


H® CROSSED o’er the street and he knocked at her door—. 
Her lashes were long and her locks were of gold, 
But her tears were dissolved in a sunshiny smile, 
As, blushing, she bade him come in from the cold. 
“*I come to condole,”’ said the youth to the maid; 
“*We both were forgotten to-day, I opine; 
No lover have you, and no sweetheart have I 
To send us a message by St. Valentine.” 


H, THE day that is dullest and darkest at dawn 
In a glory of purple and crimson oft closes, 

And the path that begins in a thicket of thorns 

May end in a garden of myrtle and roses ! 
So behold ! when they parted he captured her hand— 

“*Sweet maid, do you love me, and will you be mine?” 
Thus Cupid came after and healed with a kiss 

The hearts that were wounded by St. Valentine. 

MINNA IRVING. 











trees, or lie in wait to crush the intruder as he ap- 
proaches. ’’ 

After this religio-Robin Hood fiction of Mubu had 
been spread through our camp hundreds of enlisted 
men and not a few young officers were eager to ex- 
plore the mount. A: plan to this end was suggested, 
but when knowledge of the proposed expedition came 
to the ears of the commanding officer it was promptly 
disapproved, on the ground that nothing should be 
done which might be construed as an affront to local 
religious traditions. Permission should first be ob- 
tained from Moro authorities, and this would require 
time, which could not then be devoted to other than 
military matters. Mubu will of course be explored 
unofficially by some one, and no trace of hidden treas- 
ure will be found. To find the spoils would ruin the 
story. 

An interesting custom among Moros is that of 
binding an agreement by ‘‘ cutting the bujuka.’’ The 
parties to the contract take a strand of split rattan in 
their hands. While holding the same the terms of the 
covenant are recited and agreed to, a knife is drawn, 
and the strand is severed. The persons so bound 
touch their lips with the bits of bujuka and the deed is 
done. To evade or violate such a compact is, in Moro 
eyes, a high crime. Marriages are celebrated with 
feasting. The bride is ‘‘won’’ by a preliminary pur- 
chase, the price ranging according to the social stand- 
ing of the contracting parties. The priest performs a 
mystic service, and the couple secures a blessing 
under the roof of the rude mosque. The feast lasts 
until all stores set apart for the occasion are con- 
sumed. When there is nothing more ‘‘in sight’’ the 
guests depart. 

The son of Sankakala wished to marry the daughter 
of Manibilang. All parties were very rich, according 
to Moro standards. The fathers of the young couple 
were intimate friends. Sankakala was a great orator 
and advocate ; Manibilang was the supreme justice of 
the Malanaos. Manibilang was willing to accept the 
young man as a son-in-law on the sole condition that 
the suitor should be able to show a kris adorned with 
not less than two hundred pesos, worth of gold. Sanka- 
kala came to the commanding officer and requested 
that the gold be bought in Manila as soon as possible, 
for his son was giving him no rest day or night. The 
gold was “‘wired’’ for, and the famous artists in 
metal at Togaya were working out a “‘rush”’ order 
for the blade, at last accounts. 

A large horizontal tube made of carabao hide may 
often be seen suspended by ropes in the mosque. This 
is beaten upon in times of feasting, excitement, or 
service. But these are not the only uses to which this 
article of sacred furniture is put. When the shadow 
of death passes over the face of a loved one, tenderly 
is he or she borne to the mosque and bestowed in this 
cylinder. A feeble fire is kindled beneath, and as the 
flames expire the soul is ushered into the presence of 
Allah. But, singularly enough, funeral expenses are 
high and consist in gifts of money and food to the 
numerous mourners. In no other way can Moro sor- 
row be assuaged. All hearts are sore—money and 
food are the only balm. The more money and stores 
the family of the deceased is known to possess, the 
more general is the sense of grief. A sultan com- 
plained that after the loss of his son he was nearly 
made bankrupt by the importunate appeals of the sor- 
rowing neighbors. He had not been aware that his 
son had any acquaintance with many who came to eat 
him out of house and home. White is an emblem of 
mourning, and instead of crape, cotton muslin is used 
in decking graves and tombs. 

aa a 

EXCHANGE weakness for health—lassitude for en- 
ergy—by taking Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bit- 
ters. At all druggists’. Refuse substitutes. 
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THE HIGHLY APPRECIATED VALENTINE. \ Y, \ ib tine se: 
H. Fick, Wisconsin. \ 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) THE WEL- 
COME MESSENGER. 


Kate Matthews, 
Kentucky. 
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SEEKING A VALENTINE AT THE POST-OFFICE. / 4 THE FACE THAT BROKE A HEART. » val Ais \4| “ HERE’S A VALENTINE, SIS. 
G. H. Meek, ) Mrs. E. 2. Trumbull, New York. ip rr Joseph BR. Iglick, New York. 
ip Sept 





” LADY, A GIFT FROM ST. VALENTINE.”—Durffe D. Pittinger, New York A CALIFORNIA BELLE AND HER BASHFUL SWAINS.—Lonis Josselyn, California 


VALENTINE-DAY PHOTO CONTEST—KENTUCKY WINS. 
HOW CUPID’S FAITHFUL DEVOTEES OBSERVE THE DAY DEDICATED TO THE CAUSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 142.) 
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HILE THE complaint of a certain noted English- 
man that America “‘has no ruins’’ has some 

basis in fact, it cannot be said with the same degree 
of truthfulness that this country is barren of that 
mythical and legendary lore which we are accustomed 
to associate with older civilizations and, perhaps, some- 
times to consider inseparable from them. It is to be 
remembered that Longfellow based his greatest and 
most characteristically American poem upon Indian 
legends, and Whittier derived the substance and the 
inspiration for some of his sweetest ballads from the 
same source. In more recent years other story-tellers, 
poets, and balladists have tapped this same rich and 
exhaustless vein for themes on which to thread their 
productions. But it has remained for Mr. Charles 
M. Skinner to make the first serious effort to collect 
the myths and legends which are purely American in 
origin and transcribe them for popular reading. The 
partial results of Mr. Skinner’s work have already ap- 
peared in a volume published under the title, ‘‘ Myths 
and Legends of Our Own Land,’’ and to this he has 
recently added two other volumes bearing the title, 
‘* American Myths and Legends,’’ all three books being 
published by the J. B. Lippincott Company, of Phila- 
delphia. While familiar are included 
here, such as the legend of ** The Great Stone 
Face,’’ so beautifully told by Hawthorne, the 
far greater number will be new to most read- 
even to some who live in the regions 
where the scenes of the legends are located. It 
has been our privilege for some years to reside 
in the vicinity of Dosoris Island, off the north 
shore of Long Island, yet we confess never to 
have heard before of the mythical ghosts of 
Dosoris, *‘the shade of Derrick Wilkinson, a 
hard-riding jockey who had broken his neck in 
a race and would waylay belated travelers 
from Glen Cove not merely to affright them, 
but to larrup them with a strangely ponderous 
cudgel ; one of Billy Cowles, anasthmatic, who 
hurried about in search of his breath, and who 
could be identified by his wheezing, his open 
collar, and a cravat which he never wore except 


some stories 


ers, 


From that hour a darkness deeper than the night over- 
spread the existence of the husband. And still one 
“an see the flash of that white dress, if he halts there 
late. That is why the negroes avoid Lover’s Lane. 
That is why King’s Retreat is falling into ruin. The 
‘white bride’ walks there still.’’ 
- 
OVERS OF good literature may be pardoned for 
feeling a little pleased rather than contrariwise 
over the denial of the report that Mr. James Lane 
Allen, author of ‘‘The Mettle of the Pasture’’ and 
other choice novels, had suddenly become a millionaire 
two or three times over by a lucky speculation in 
Texas oil-lands. The pleasure will not arise from any 
feeling of envy over Mr. Allen’s alleged good fortune, 
but rather from the fear that such a large and sudden ac- 
cessof riches might have turned the feet of the Kentucky 
novelist away from the pursuit of literature into some 
easier and more leisurely way of life, and there be thus 
lust to the service of American letters what it can ill 
spare, a genius of a truly original and virile type. It 
needs to be remembered, however, that Mr. Allen has 
shown himself to be possessed of too much self-re- 
straint and sterling common sense either to have his 
head turned by the sudden acquirement of great 


of descriptive writing. The chief characters are all 
English, including Katherine Frensham, the heroine, a 
woman of sympathetic and vivid personality, who be- 
comes a summer visitor at the Solli Gaard ; so does 
Clifford Thornton, the melancholy widower whom she 
subsequently marries, and with him his only son, and 
a cheerful old Danish lady, who, by virtue of long 
friendship, takes upon herself the part of match- 
maker. There are many other people Swedish, Ger- 
man, Italian—to fill odd corners in the book, and the 
life at the Gaard is excellently well done and is full of 
humorous touches. 
HE RARE privilege which the college men of Cam- 
bridge had in hearing from the lips of Rev. Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie himself the ‘‘talks’’ which he 
has collected into a volume under the title, ‘* Getting 
One’s Bearings ’’ (Revell), may now be shared by the 
readers of that work minus only the charm of the elo- 
quent speech and winning personality of the speaker. 
It can be easily understood how such discourses as 
those which make up this volume should appeal tc the 
interest and win the assent of a body of manly, ear- 
nest, and thoughtful young men. Their freedom from 
anything approaching cant, their directness and sim- 
plicity, their wholesomeness of thought and 
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in his hand; and one of a bibulous miller who 
was oft seen flying up the lane like a belated 
member of the wild hunt, astride a monster 
demijohn that he lashed and spurred until it 
had earried him to the foot of the ‘drinking tree,’ 
where he would disappear, for he ended his life under 
that very tree by filling his skin so full of alcohol that 
nature could not endure it; and if you don’t believe 
it the tree stands there to-day in proof.’’ Allof which 
may tend to some fearsome thoughts and imaginings 
when we are caught out again after dark among the 
leafy lanes and highways that lead away from the 
ever-lovely island of Dosoris. 
T IS TRULY a rich feast of its kind spread before 
the readers in Mr. Skinner’s two daintily bound 
and attractive volumes, and we can well believe that 
they will be much resorted to in the future not only 
by folk-lorists and searchers after the curious, but 
also by writers of verse and fiction in quest of themes 
for ballads and romances. For many of these myths 
and legends are full of romantic and poetic suggestion, 
and only need the exercise of a little imagination to 
expand them into literature of a high order. One can 
easily imagine, for instance, what delightful stories 
and ballads a genius such as that of Scott, Hawthorne, 
Lowell, or Whittier of other days, or James Lane Allen 
and Mary Hallock Foote of our own, might 
weave out of such material as the legends of 





THE FAMOUS FOET COWPER’S HOUSE AT WESTON-UNDERWOOD, ENGLAND. 


wealth or to withdraw permanently from an occupa- 
tion in which he has already achieved enduring fame, 
and where he may hope to win still greater and more 
brilliant triumphs in the future. 
. 

[N “KATHERINE FRENSHAM,”’ her latest novel, 

Beatrice Harraden has fully vindicated her right 
to be considered among the most original and genuinely 
gifted novel writers of the day. Nothing so good has 
come from her pen since her remarkable story, *‘ Ships 
that Pass in the Night,’’ captured popular interest 
some fifteen years ago or more. Like that story, 
** Katherine Frensham ”’ is a study of certain psycho- 
logical experiences, and the scene is located also in the 
wild, sombre, and picturesque scenery of a far-north 
country ; and there is the same acute and subtle analy- 
sis of lifeand its inner motives. But this later story is 
much longer than the tale of the ‘‘ Ships’’; the interest 
is not centred, as in the earlier story, in the life and 
experiences of one person and one place. The story 


opens in England, but soon shifts to Norway, and the 
beautiful, romantic scenery of that land affords Miss 
Harraden her opportunity 


for many striking bits 





feeling, and the unmistakable spirit of charity 
and good-fellowship pervading them make the 
counsels of Dr. McKenzie stimulating to read- 
ers as well as tohearers. The “‘talks’’ range 
over a great variety of topics, as indicated 
by such headings as ‘‘The Gentleman,” 
*“Words,’’ ‘‘Success,’’ ** Friendship, ”’ 
‘“Time,’’ ** Travel,’’ and ‘‘ Luck,’’ a discourse 
on any of which would yield little that was not 
trite and commonplace with a speaker less 
gifted than the famous Cambridge preacher. 
But an unusual illustrative faculty, a rich 
imagination, and a mind stored with wisdom 
drawn from lifelong study and observation 
combine to lift these discourses far above the 
level of the commonplace and to give them a 
charm seldom to be found in the serious liter- 
ature of our day. 
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66 ITIES,’’ by Arthur Symons (James Pott 
& Co.), is a group of descriptive stud- 
ies of various capitals and famous towns of Europe seen 
through perspective spectacles of a rare and unusual 
tint, and elaborated with delicate artistic pains. ** For 
me,’’ says Mr. Symons, “‘ cities are like people, with 
souls and temperaments of their own’’—some con- 
genial, others not so. Specimens of both classes are 
included in the present collection, and the lineaments of 
these towns, such as Moscow or Naples, for which the 
author conceived an aversion, are presented with no 
less expressiveness and insight than are lavished in the 
case of favorite haunts and goals of mystical enchant- 
ment. Each city is viewed in a high light of imagina- 
tion ; but imagination does not oust true observation, 
and the characteristic note and aspect of these always 
fascinating cities in which Mr. Symons has found, so 
to speak, a personal message have not often been hit 
off as vividly and clearly. Admirable illustrations add 
an artistic charm to this brilliant record of travel. 
a 
|? IS NOT surprising to learn that Mr. Henry James’s 
** Life of W. W. Story ”’ isin greater demand than 
any of Mr. James’s recent stories have been. His 
publishers report the fourth edition of the ‘‘ Life ’’ on 
the press. The best thing among the many good 
things in the book are the letters of Robert 








‘““The House of Misfortune,’’ ‘‘The Lonetown 
Mystery,’’ ‘* The Woburn Ghosts,’’ ‘‘ The Swan 
of Light,’’ ‘‘ The Tragedy of the Secret Room,’’ 
‘*The White Wolf of Venango,’’ ‘‘ The Evil Do- 
ing of Hobomoc,’’ and of many others of the 
hundred or more little tales 
of mystery, love, daring, 
and adventure included in 
this collection. There is, 
for example, the story of 
“‘The White Bride of St. 
Simon’s,’’ a legend of the 
Georgia coast what a 
marvelous and _ witching 
tale would Edgar Allan Poe 
have woven out of that 
the duel in Lover’s Lane 
between the husband, to 
vindicate the fair name of 
his lovely bride, and the 
hot-blooded Southerner 
who, in a moment of pas 
sion, has spoken the insult- ahah ni Ries: 

ing word. As they fought de or ogi 
to the death, there alone in Pasture.” 

the moonlight, the bride 

rushed between the combatants and was unwit- 
tingly pierced by her husband’s sword and fell 
dead in his arms. “The duel was resumed 
now,’’ goes the tale, ‘*‘ with a deadly fury, and the 
insulter was presently stretched lifeless upon the sod. 


JAMES LANE ALLEN, 






















BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
Whose latest book, ‘‘ Katherine Frensham,” has proved interesting 








Browning to his American friend. Browning 
was not a great letter-writer, but at times, when 











SAR Z. deeply moved, he revealed something of his inner 
CAMARA life. After his wife’s death he said: ‘‘ Looking 
CA Yer back on these past years, I see that we have 
SS iE been all the time walking 
INCEST over a torrent on a straw. 

Gf Ne Life must now be begun 
anew all the old cast off 


and the new put on. I shall 
go away, break up every- 
thing, go to England, and 
live and woik and write.’’ 
Story was on most intimate 
terms with Browning and 


missed his companionship 
sadly. He had acquaint- 
ances by the hundred in 
Rome, but not a single 
friend except Browning. 


** Englishmen who think are 
very rare,’’ writes Story. 
““They are generally gan- 
glions of prejudices which 
they call opinions, and what 
ideas they have are gener- 
ally narrow and bigoted, or developments only in 
one single direction. Their education is never 
general, but special, and outside their specialty 
they are terribly barren.’’ Many Americans will agree 
with Story in this estimate. L. A. MAYNARD. 


HENRY JAMES, 
The famous novelist, who has 
proved a very success- 
ful bio.,rapher. 
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W. K VANDERBILT, JR., IN HIS NINETY-HORSE-POWER MOTOR-CAR, WHICH MADE A MILE IN THIRTY- 


NINE SECONDS (FASTEST KNOWN SPEED), AND WON A FIFTY-MILE RACE IN 
RECORD-BREAKING TIME.— Pictorial News Company. 





TIMERS STAND, AND CROWD OF WINTER VISITORS WATCHING THE RACES ON THE SMOOTH 
AND BEAUTIFUL FLORIDA BEACH. 


Pictorial News Company. 























“ALL READY !"—PREPARING FOR THE START IN THE BIG FIFTY-MILE CONTEST. 
Pictorial News Company 


FASTEST 


SANTOS DUMONT (WITH BARED HEAD) CON- 
FERRING WITH HOWARD GOULD.—Hemment 


TIME EVER MADE BY AUTOMOBILES. 


CHAMPIONSHIP RACES ON THE BEACH AT ORMOND, FLA., IN WHICH W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., BROKE SEVERAL WORLD'S RECORDS. 


Little Anecdotes of McKinley. 
CANTON, O., January 30th, 1904. 


HE TWENTY-NINTH of January, President Mc- 
Kinley’s birthday, was commemorated this year, 
as it was last, by the Carnation League and other ad- 
mirers of the late President, by wearing carnations. 
As is generally believed, this flower was his favorite, 
but he loved all flowers. The simple little morning- 
glory was a great favorite also. During the last sum- 
mer spent in Canton he planted some morning-glory 
seeds at the back of his house, and each morning be- 
fore breakfast he would walk there to see if they had 
come up. Finally they began to grow, and he tended 
them carefully and watched for the flowers. One day 
a bloom appeared and he was delighted, and went imme- 
diately to tell Mrs. McKinley about it. Every morn- 
ing thereafter it was his greatest pleasure to visit the 
vines, count the blooms, and tell his wife the number. 
During President McKinley’s Pacific-coast trip, 
which was made the spring before he died, a number 
of comical things occurred. Among them was one 
which amused the President greatly. When the train 
pulled into Laramie, Wyo., a short stop was made for 
fuel and water, and the President alighted to stretch 
himself and take a little open-air exercise. Only a few 
people were at the depot, as no stop was scheduled at 
that point, so the President decided to shake hands 
with them. Among them was an old Indian stolidly 
leaning against a fence, apparently taking no interest 
in the proceedings. When the President reached him 
he also shook his hand, the old man merely grunting. 
As the train was about to start, Mr. McKinley mounted 
the steps of his car, and could not conceal a smile when 
he saw the old Indian nudge the man next to him and 
in the most serious manner imaginable point to the 
President with his finger, and then, grasping one hand 
with the other, go through the motions of shaking 
hands. Shaking hands with the Great Father seemed 
to break through the stolidity of even a North Ameri- 
can Indian. 

During the campaign of 1900 a great number of 
people used to call on President McKinley at his home 
in Canton, among them many commercial travelers. 
One evening a telephone message came from one of 
the local hotels saying that a number of these gentle- 
men were stopping there and would like to call and 
pay their respects to the President if agreeable and 
convenient to him. They were told to come at a cer- 
tain hour. At the appointed time they arrived in a 
four-in-hand, every man tooting a horn. It was an 
enthusiastic band of ‘“‘travelers’’ which dismounted 
and was ushered into the house to be cordially received 
by the President. In presenting his comrades the 
spokesman said : 

“**Mr. President, we thank you for your kindness in 
receiving us personally and allowing us to pay our re- 


spects. We are nearly all your enthusiastic support- 
ers—I say nearly all, for there are seventeen of us, 
and we are all good Republicans but one.’’ 

Instantly the President responded: ‘* Gentlemen, 
I am glad to see you; you represent exactly the issue 
of the campaign sixteen to one.’’ 

There was a roar of laughter in which all joined, 
and the lone Democrat could not be distinguished from 
the more numerous Republicans. ¥. oe © 


Ancient Tayles. 
YE ANIMALS INNE A Foot RACE, 


NCE UPONNE a tyme all ye 

animals gotte uppe a great 

race. There was a vast crowd & 
manie jagges. 

& alle ye book-makers picked 
ye Fleete Hare. ‘‘By Pollux & 
Gosh !’’ sedde they, ‘‘Ye Hare 
wille winne inne a walk !”’ 

So they sent ye Hare to ye 
post a hotte favorite. Butte ye 
Tortoise they laughed to scorn, 
jeerynge himme & sayinge, 

‘Go to! Wherefore dost thou 
notte enter for ye slow race ?”’ & 
they made merrie atte his expense, while ye poor 
Tortoise merely pulled hys hedde into hys shelle & 
waited for ye word. 

Whych was marvellous, for thatte he was a thou- 
sand to one shotte & none bettynge uponne hymme 
butte hymselfe. 

Ye pistol cracked & they were off. 

With a shriek of payne ye Hare shotte to ye 
front atte a bound, & so greate was ye excitement 
thatte none noticed thatte ye slow Tortoise was hang- 
vnge to ye weepynge Hare’s tayle. 

& inne seven jumps they were out of sight. 

Whenrie they two were withinne a few yards of ye 
goal ye Tortoise bitte ye Hare’s tayle off & rolled 
inne ye dust. Ye frightened Hare bolted from ye 
track & fledde howling into ye brush & never came 
back. 

‘*By Castor & Jyng!’’ chuckled ye Tortoise as he 
crawled over ye line & copped ye prize, ‘“ Where be 
ye easy marks thatte say ye Tortoise is slow?’ & 
he spitte ye Hare’s tayle out of hys mouth & tooke a 
drink. 

Whych explaineth how ye Hare loste hys tayle. 

& also, deare children, itte teacheth us this lesson : 

First Wise Bunch: Calle no manne slow till thou 
hast tried hymme out. 

Second Kazip: Beware ye silent manne. There’s 
no knowing what he’s thinkynge uppe for you. 

Third Sneeze : Speed & endurance be good thynges ; 
but a pulle is better thanne themme alle. 

LOWELL OTusS REESE. 














Reform in Our Penal Laws. 


HILE THE members of the New York Legisla- 
ture have come in for much severe criticism, 
some of it entirely just, for certain acts performed at 
the last session, they should be given credit for passing 
a number of bills amending the penal system of the 
State at points where it stood in great need of amend- 
ment. Among these was a bill extending the parole 
law. Two years ago a parole law was enacted apply- 
ing to State prisoners sentenced for not over five years. 
The present law will apply to all prisoners indicted for 
the first time for felony, whose sentence is not for over 
twenty years. It applies only to first offenders, and 
these must serve one-third of their sentence before 
being eligible for parole. Some twenty-six other 
States have had a law of this kind in operation for 
years, and New York now comes tardily into line. 
Another excellent measure passed extends the proba- 
tion system, formerly limited to the city courts, to all 
courts in the State having original jurisdiction over 
criminal actions. Instead of applying to those over 
the age of sixteen years, as heretofore, the age limit 
is entirely removed. Probation officers for children 
may be chosen not only from the officers of societies 
for the prevention of cruelty to children, but from 
officers of other charitable and benevolent institutions, 
as well as from private citizens, male or female. 
When practicable, howevér, children under the age of 
sixteen are to be placed in charge of probation officers 
of the same religious faith as that of the child’s 
parents. By the enactment of these two measures, to 
say nothing of other amendatory laws, the penal sys 
tem of New York is brought up to the demands of 
such progressive and enlightened leaders in _penol- 
ogy as Superintendent Collins, of the State Prison 
Department, and the officers of the State Prison Asso- 
ciation, who have been laboring for years to secure 
these reforms. 
+ ~ 
For Nervous Women. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


IT quiets and strengthens the nerves, relieves nausea 
and sick headache, and induces refreshing sleep. Im- 
proves the general health. Its benefits are lasting. 


a a 
The Infant 


takes first to human milk; that failing, the mothcr 
turns at once to cow’s milk as the best substitute. 
Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is a cow’s milk 
scientifically adapted to the human infant. Stocd 
first for forty-five years. 
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TELEPHONE Service lightens the cares of house- 


keeping, saves time, and prevents worry. Low rates. 
New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 








STRAIGHT-RAIL BILLIARDS POPULAR. 

It seems that the old style of straight- 
rail billiards is again coming into vogue. 
A tournament was recently played in 
Chicago in that style, when it was real- 
ized that the rail game is in reality the 
most difficult game on the table, and is 
possessed of wondrous complications that 
bewilder the brain of even the expert 
player at balk line. So general has been 
the interest in the rail game that the 
trammels of the chalk lines are being 
done away with by many of the players 
who were formerly exponents of balk- 
-line play. There has been some contro- 
versy as to who was the inventor of the 
balk line and its origin, and the reason 
of the chalk square upon the table. Some 
have claimed that it was devised to limit 
the counting of Jacob Schaefer and to 
control his playing of the rail nurse, but 
Schaefer was not known as a player out- 
side of Leavenworth, Kan., when the 
balk line was first brought to public 
notice. When its rules were framed 
there was no thought of him at all. It 


was under the code copyrighted in 1880 that Schaefer 


won the championship from Sexton and that Slosson 
beat Schaefer three times for the championship. 
- 

COLLEGE MEET.—If plans now 
by the Yale track athletic leaders 
materialize, next summer is likely to see a resumption 
of athletic meets between Cambridge and Oxford of the 
English universities, and Yale and Harvard of the 
American. Ex-Captain J. B. Thomas, of last yeur’s 
Yale track team, has discussed such a meet in London 
with the Englishmen, and it has been talked over in 
committee meetings at Yale. The decision on the 
question, however, will be left to Harvard, which last 
year declined to go abroad when Yale was ready. 


a 


INTERNATIONAL 
being worked out 


OARSMEN DISCIPLINED.-- A number of Philadelphia 
oarsmen find themselves in a peculiar position as the 
result of defying one of the important rules of the 
Amateur Athletic Union. The latter body and the 
National Association of Amateur Oarsmen have a 
mutual understanding regarding the status of ama- 
teurs, and unless the men recently placed under the 
ban by the Amateur Athletic Union make their peace 
with the powers, they may be prevented from compet- 
ing in boat-races, during the coming season at least. 
The Atlantic Association of the Amateur Athletic 
Union has had considerable discussion over the com- 
petition of members of boat clubs in athletic events 
open to several boat clubs, the Atlantic Association 
maintaining that such a competition, being open to 
two or more organizations, is an open event, and 
therefore comes under the rule of the Amateur Ath- 
letic Union requiring sanction. Two cross-country 
runs were held by the Schuylkill Navy, one on Thanks- 
giving Day, 1902, and the other on last Thanksgiving 
Day. The registration committee of the Atlantic As- 
sociation, before taking final action, conferred with 
the officials of the National Association of Amateur 
Oarsmen, and then referred the matter to the board 
of managers of the Atlantic Association with the re- 
sult that all the competitors in both the 1902 and 1903 
competitions are suspended. Those who competed in 
1902 and not in 
1903 will be rein- 
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athlete is likely to lead to important steps in the direct 
relations between the school board and physical culture, 


and also competitive athletics. Clark has unusual qual- 
ifications for the position to which he has been appoint- 
ed. His knowledge of athletics is considered to be un- 
limited. He first won the all-around championship in 
1897, and that his success was repeated after nearly 
six years of business life shows that his methods of 
continuous development and mode of living are effect- 
ive. Clark’s record in the nineteen years of champion- 
ship eclipses that of all other winners. In last year’s 
competition he ran 100 yards in 0:10 4-5, put the fifty- 
six-pound shot 36 feet 7 3-4 inches, scored 5 feet 4 
inches in the high jump, waiked a half-mile in 3.54, 
threw the sixteen-pound hammer 122 feet 8 1-4 inches, 
ran the 120-yard hurdle in 0:17 2-5, vaulted 9 feet 1 
1-2 inch, threw the fifty-six-pound weight 25 feet 
5 1-2 inches, ran a mile in 5:57, and cleared 20 feet 
6 1-2 inches in the broad jump. In five of these 
events he failed to equal the records made in his first 
successful effort for the championship. Clark is much 
interested in the movement in Boston to encourage 
athletics in the public schools by proper methods. In 
no way, he says, need athletics interfere with the 
general educational system. He is in favor of holding 
outdoor athletic meetings at which boys in the high 
schools can compete against each other. Clark will 
be a competitor in the world’s all-around athletic 
championship at St. Louis next July, and his strongest 
opponent is to be J. Kiely, the champion of Ireland. 
+ 

THE BASKETBALL PROBLEM SOLVED.—The register- 
ing of basketball teams has always been more or less 
a source of trouble to the Amateur Athletic Union, 
but the recently adopted plan of the basketball com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan Association would under all 
ordinary circumstances seem to adjust this long exist- 
ing difficulty. At the meeting where the new scheme 
was launched the discussion in relation to the registra- 
tion of teams centred mostly around the impracticabil- 
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ity of ascertaing what teams are regis- 
tered. As any five persons may register 
individually and then call themselves by 
a team name without registering under 
the team name, it was decided that bas- 
ketball players be requested to register 
under the team names. The committee 
agreed to make a division of the local 
territory. 

EASTERN TRACK DATES. Racing 
dates for the year at the Eastern track 
have been arranged by the stewards of 
the Jockey Club. Much interest was 
manifested in the outcome of the meet- 
ing which declared the fixtures, because 
it had been announced that Senator Pat- 
rick H. McCarren and Congressman Tim- 
othy D. Sullivan would bring considerable 
pressure to bear on the stewards to have 
them allot summer dates to the Metropol- 
itan Jockey Club at its track at Jamaica, 
L. I. The Jamaica turfmen were as- 
signed aspring and fall meeting only, but 
the club secured twenty-three days this 
year, while in 1903 it had only twenty- 
two. The Brighton Beach Association, instead of hav- 
ing its meeting run into October, which proved disas- 
trous last year, owing to unfavorable weather, has 
secured a summer meeting from July 6th to 30th, and 
a fall meeting from September 12th to 17th. One day 
has been taken away from the Coney Island Jockey Club 
and four days from the Washington Jockey Club. 
Dates were given to the Buffalo Racing Association 
which will conflict in the spring both with the Brook- 
lyn and Coney Island Jockey clubs, and in the fall with 
the Brooklyn Club and the Brighton Beach Racing Asso- 
ciation. The stewards also appointed the racing offi- 
cials for the season. 

GOLF ADVANCEMENT IN THE WEST. ~The Western 
Golf Association has decided to enlarge its boundaries 
so as to include all the territory within 500 miles of 
Chicago, and everything west of the Mississippi River. 
With its recent election of two new clubs the Western 
Association now has a total membership of fifty-nine 
clubs, making it the largest sectional golf association in 
the United States, exceeding by a few clubs the Metro- 
politan Association. The annual meeting of the West- 
ern Association will be held soon, and it is possible 
that there may be consolidated with it the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Golf Association, which comprises a number of 
good clubs in the four Western States, where golf has 
experienced a strong growth within the past two years. 
One qualification of the Western Association is that 
clubs desiring membership must also be members of 
the national body. Many of the trans-Mississippi 
clubs are not in the United States Golf Association, 
so the merger would result in most of the new clubs 
applying for membership in the national organization. 

_ 


SUCCESS OF THE AUTOMOBILE SHOW. —The auto- 
mobile show recently held in Madison Square Garden, 
New York, was successful as an exhibit, as an in- 
centive to purchasers, as a means of illustrating the 
progress that has been made, particularly in American 
machines, within the past year, and as a money-maker 
for the promoters. The automobile show is given 
under the auspices of the Automobile Club of America, 

the National As- 





stated at any time 
upon making proper 
application and 
agreeing to abide by 


the rules of the 
Amateur Athletic 
Union in athletic 


competition, and 
especially those con- 
cerning competition 
in unsanctioned 
events. 
+ 

THE CHAMPION 
To CoacH Har- 
VARD. Harvard's 
track athletes con- 
sider themselves 
fortunate in secur- 
ing the services of 
Ellery H. Clark, the 
all-around athletic 
champion of Amer- 
ica, who has decided 
to throw aside his 
work this coming 
spring and give his 
attention to coach- 
ing the Harvard 
team. Clark has 
also been appointed 
chairman of the 
sub-committee on 
hygiene and phys- 
ical training by the 
school board of Bos- 
ton, and the honor 
conferred on this 





CANADA'S FAVORITE WINTER SPORT—TOBOGGANING ON THE FAMOUS SLIDE ON THE DUFFERIN TERRACE, IN FRONT OF THE CHATEAU FRONTENAC, 
QUEBEC—A LOOK DOWN THE INCLINE.—Livernois. 


sociation of Auto- 
mobile Manufactur- 
ers, and the Mad- 
ison Square Garden 
Company. The 
profits are shared 
equally, and last 
year each of the 
three concerns re- 
ceived about $11,- 
000. It is esti- 
mated that the 


profits reached 
$50,000 this year. 
Many more ma- 
chines were sold 


this year than last. 
Madison Square 
Garden is not big 
enough for the 
show. There was 
some grumbling 
among the big man- 
ufacturers because 
they could not get 
all the space they 
wanted. It may 
be that the garden 
will have to be de- 
voted entirely to 
complete machines 
in the future, while 
a separate build- 
ing will be utilized 
for automobile ac- 
cessories and the 
odds and ends that 
enter into the trade. 
H. P. BURCHELL, 
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(NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 


nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to | 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in emergencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address ‘ ‘Jasper,” LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


Poor Whitaker Wright! How well I 

remember him, twenty-five years 
ago, in his charming seaside home near 
Long Branch, and the delightful evening 
I spent as his guest. He was then re- 
garded as a mining expert of rare abil- 
ity and large fortune, and he was espe- 
cially interested in what were called ‘the 
wonderful ’’ Lake Valley silver mines of 
New Mexico. It was as his guest and 
that of the late George D. Roberts, one 


of the greatest mine developers and min- | 


ing speculators we have ever had, that I 
made the trip to New Mexico, our party 
being driven across the sterile plain, ten 
miles from the railroad station, to the 
dry and desolate spot in which the mines 
were located. And we were driven un- 
der guards armed with rifles, because at 
that time Apache Indians were roaming 
the desert and seeking an occasional 
scalp. 

And I recall how when Whitaker 
Wright led us into the bowels of the 
earth he asked me to hold my candle un- 
der a light mass of decaying rock and 
witness the tiny globules of lead and 
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WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, 


appearing in the 
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CENT buys a share and positive ownershipin Gold 

Mill Concentrating Plant and Group of Gold 
Mines. Mill now grinding out gold Continually. 
Looks like speedy and continuous dividends. New 
auapeer just starting. Pictures, prospectus, Gold 
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be very easy, but this appearance is fic- | 
titious, or at least transitory, and large . 
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| silver as they slowly metted into form. 
| Outside the mine were enormous piles of 
what looked to me like rock, but which Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Roberts called ore, and 
which seemed to cast a spell of delightful 
delusion over the group of financiers ac- 
companying us on our visit. The de- 
scription of that trip appeared the next 
day in glowing stories in some of the 
leading New York newspapers, and every 
word of the long dispatch was telephoned 
from the office of the Lake Valley mines, 
far out upon the desert and over a single 
wire—ten miles—to the telegraph oper- 
ator at the railroad station. It described 
the fabulous riches of the Lake Valley 
mines, and when the party returned to 
New York a ready market was found for 
an enormous volume of shares which had 
been previously distributed to insiders at 
one dollar a share. I doubt if the stock 
would bring a cent a share at this day. 

I wonder now if it was in the Lake 
Valley scheme that Whitaker Wright 
made his first million with which he dis- 


| appeared until his name became noted, 


and afterward notorious, in London. He 
was a noted man for many years. His 
mining schemes took with the English 
speculative class, just as they had taken 
a quarter of a century before with an 
army of small speculators in the United 
States. Those who recall the tremen- 
dous boom in mining stocks around 1878 
and 1879 will find it analogous to the ex- 
citement in the stock market of two 
years ago. And now poor Whitaker 
Wright lies dead. Charged with defraud- 
ing the public, sentenced to seven years 
of penal servitude, he slipped a deadly 
tablet of poison into his mouth, and ex- 
pired so quickly that his death was at 
first attributed to heart disease. 

When Wright was in this country last 
year, and under arrest for alleged 
wrongdoings in London, he said he was 
no worse than Morgan or Schwab, and 
that he was no more guilty than many 
eminent financiers in Wall Street. Know- 
ing him as I did, when he was on the 
pathway to great fortune, holding an ex- 
cellent social position in Philadelphia, 


, living a princely summer life at the sea- 


shore, envied as a man of mark in the 
mining world and a genius as a financier, 
I can readily understand the bitterness 
with which, in the sad closing Jays of his 
career, he compared his low estate with 
that of the lofty place of some of the 
most distinguished American financiers 
and promoters. His day of reckoning 
came. The courts, influenced possibly 
by a rising public opinion against the 
men and methods of our later-day school 
of finance, laid heavy hands on Whitaker 
Wright, and, 
position, in spite of the splendid list of 
able, noted, and, in some instances, titled 
men who were numbered in his boards 
of directors, they brought him to the bar 
for trial, conviction, sentence, and death. 
Will history repeat itself some day on 
this side of the water? Who knows? 
But is there not a lesson in all this for the 
arrogant, selfish, conscienceless men of 
great wealth who have reason to shrink 
from the light of American publicity ? 
The condition of the stock market 
indicates manipulation by speculators, 
rather than investment by conservative 
The money market appears to 


lenders of money are not anxious to 
make long-time loans at prevailing in- 
terest rates. From time to time the 
market has had a spurt of excitement 
under the stimulus of a concerted effort 
on the bull side by several large specula- 
tive leaders. These have attempted to 
sound the public and to see how far they 
might be led again into the toils of the 
stock market, but every upward move- 
ment has been short-lived. Events have 
not favored the bulls, and the public is 
not listening to rumors of new deals and 


| combinations, of increased dividends, of 


larger earnings and enormous profits, 
with the avidity it displayed for such 
things two years ago. 

The simple fact remains that specu- 
lators as well as investors are still more 
anxious to get out of the market than to 





| wonderful body of ore yielding from $4 to $9 per 


| ful thing in gold mining. Fuller reports regarding 


in spite of his wealth and | 
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Big Bodies of Free-milling Gold | 
Ore. 


[This series of short articles on the subject of free- 
milling, low-grade gold ores was begun in the issue 
of February 4th,and are furnished by The Na- 
tional Underwriting Company, New York Life 
Building, New York. This company is the acknowl- 
edged headquarters for information regarding 
Thunder Mountain mining matters. ] 

(Continued from last week.) 

Thunder Mountain is already taking a stride toward 
enduring fame by the fact that one of the mining 
companies just getting its mine ready for operation 
has purchased an immense stamp mill consisting of 
240 stamps. The milling capacity of such a plant 
will be somewhere about twelve hundred tons per 
day. There are several other big mills purchased 
by Thunder Mountain companies, but this is the 
only one of more than 100 stamps. 

The company which has purchased this plant is a 
strong one, and has several million tons of ore 
blocked out, measured up, and ready for the mills 
They are expecting to add rapidly to the 240 stamps 
until they have a larger plant than the great Home- 
stake in the Black Hills. 

There is no stock for sale in this company because 
the owners are very wealthy and can furnish all 
needed money for equipment out of their own 
capacious pockets. Very close to this property, and 
in ore of even grade and fully as rich, is the 
Thunder Mountain Climax Gold Mining Company, 
which owns the Climax property. This company, 
as related heretofore in these columns, possesses a 


ton, and is selling stock to complete its equipment 
at twenty cents per share (par value $1, full paid 
and non-assessable). Investigation of the Climax 
Company’s claims to consideration shows a very 
clear proposition, well advanced and on a secure 
foundation. Itisa free-milling, low-grade property 
with a body of ore running from the surface down- 
ward, and can be mined by steam-shovel, a wonder- 


the property, its officers, and its plans will be mailed 
at once oninquiry. All who can do so and are inter- 
ested in this subject are invited to call at the office 
of The National Underwriting Company, New York 
Life Building, New York City. 


(Continued next week.) 


adding to the increasing doubts regard- 
ing the good faith of any financial propo- 
sition from any source. 

In my judgment, this must continue 
to be a year of liquidation, with occa- 
sional advances in the market—perhaps 
strong advances in certain directions— 
where positive and advantageous results 
are achieved. The settlement of the 
copper war in favor of the Amalgamated 
would no doubt help the latter; so 





would peace between the Gould and 
Pennsylvania interests be favorable to 
Wabash and Western Union, and pos- | 
| sibly to the Pennsylvania. The outcome 
of the Northern Securities case may be 
advantageous in a way, but the public 
will take nothing hereafter for some time 
to come which is not an assured fact. 
Rumors will not go. Meanwhile, a for- 
eign war, the collapse of the cotton 







IF YOU WANT TO 


MAKE 
BiG MONEY 


buy treasury stock now at the lowest price in 
the Five Bears Mining Co., who own 
outright ten rich properties in Plumas County, 
California. Over 1,000 feet of tunnels and cross- 
cuts, all in ore assaying from $7 to $915 per ton. 
Over 10,000 tons ore in sight ready to stope. 
Do not wait. Now is the time before the stock 
advances to 25c. or higher ; to-morrow may be 
too late. 

lere is one of the greatest opportunities of 
your lite. Improve the opportunity now while 
you have the chance. It may lead to fortune 
and independence almost before you know it. 
Now is your chance to come in and join us on 


the ground floor at 
Eight ‘rx Share 


For a Short Time Only. 


Par value $1.00, Full paid, non-assessable. 
Capital stock $2,500,000 ; 70 per cent or 1,750,- 
ooo shares treasury stock ; no preferred stock, 
no bonds, no salaried officers, no personal 
liability. 

Take our advice and buy all you can. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS IF DESIRED. 


Great fortunes are made by those who are 
quick to grasp just such an opportunity as we 
offer you now inthe Five Bears Mining 
Co. 

We have personally ex&mined the entire prop- 
erty and honestly believe this will prove the 
best gold mining stock ever offered. 
The history of gold mining shows that very few 
mines started with as good prospects as the 
Five Bears, yet they have paid continuous 
dividends. We have yee sl this property 
enough to prove that we havea splendid mine ; 
in fact, the prospects justity the belief that the 
Five Bears will become one of the 


GREATEST MINES OF THE STATE 


when fully developed, but we need money to 
buy machinery and turther develop the prop- 
erty so as to put the mines on a dividend pay- 
ing basis as soon as possible. 

Write for Five Bears Prospectus No. 420, 
Map and latest reports from the mine. Booklet, 
** How To Judge Stocks,” free. Address 


UNION SECURITY CO., 
420 Gaff Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

































| speculation, a sudden tightening of the 


money market, from a combination of 
causes, expected or unexpected, heavy 
exports of gold, increasing business de- 
pression leading to the cutting down or 
cessation of dividends on certain indus- 
trials and railways, might act ina most 
depressing way and, coming unexpected- 
Continued on page 140 
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yet in, and on every advance the bull | 


leaders find more stock offered than they 
care to take. Meanwhile, heavy inter- 
ests, loaded with indigestible securities, 
are seeking outlets for them and finding 


| none; and such revelations as we have 


been having in the shipping trust are 
nauseating investors and speculators and 
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A special letter which we are issuing tells all about a 
| railroad system which is to become the greatest money 
| maker in the world. ‘The letter also distinctly shows 
| how you can make large sums with practically no risk, 
by dealing in the stock of this railroad. This letter 
mailed tree upon request. Write to-day. 





the country and we want an active, aggressive corre- 
spondent in every town and city in the United States, 
You can handle our business without its interlering 
with your regular occupation and it will add materially 
to your present income, Real estate and msurance men 
| particularly find getting business for us easy and very 
profitable. Write to-day. 


H. B. RUCH @ CO. | 
Dept. &. 
Stock Brokers 
222 FOURTH AVENUE, PITTSBURG, PA. 


Private wire connections with 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and St. Louis. 
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For Kidneys, 
Bladder and | 
Rheumatism 








New Btasovery by Which All Can Now 
Easily Cure Themselves at Home— Does 
Away With Surgical Operations— 
Positively Cures Bright's Disease 
and Worst Cases of Kheuma- 
tism—Thousands Already 
Cured—Note Endorsers. 


TRIAL TREATMENT AND 64-PAGE BOOK FREE 


At last there is a scientific way to cure yoursell of 
any kidney, bladder or rheumatic disease in a very short 
time in your own home and without the expense of 
doctors, druggists or surgeons. The credit belongs to 
| Dr. Edwin ‘Turnock, a noted French-American physician 
| and scientist who has made a life-long study of these 


| 











*None can say they are incurable until they have 
tried my discovery. The test Is free.” | 


diseases and is now in sole possession of certain ingre- 
dients which have all along been needed and without 
which cures were impossible. ‘The doctor seems justified 
in his strong statements as the treatment has been thor- 
oughly investigated besides being tried in hospitals, 
| sanitariums, etc., and has been found to be all that is 
claimed tor it. It contains nothing harmful but never- 
theless the highest authorities say it will positively cure 
Bright’s disease, diabetes, dropsy, gravel, weak back, 
stone in the bladder, bloated bladder, frequent desire to 
urinate, albumenaria, sugar in the urine, pains in the 
back, legs, sides and over the kidneys, swelling of the 
feet and ankles, retention of urine, scalding, getting up 
nights, pain in the bladder, wetting the bed and oe 
| rheumatic affections as chronic, muscular or inflam. | 
matory rheumatism, sciatica, rheumatic neuralgia, 
lumbago, gout, etc., which are now known to be due 
entirely to uric acid poison in the kidneys—in short, 
every form of kidney, bladder or urinary trouble in 


We are building up the largest brokerage business in / 





man, woman or child. 

That the ingredients will do all this is the opinion of 
such authorities as Dr. Wilks of Guy’s Hospital, | .ondon: 
the editors of the United States Dispensatory and the 
American Pharmacopoeia, both official works ; Dr. H. 
C. Wood, member of the National Academy of Science 
and a long list of others who speak of it in the highest 
terms. But all this and more ts explained in a 64-page 
illustrated book which sets forth the doctor’s original 
views and goes deeply into the subj ct of kidney, blad- | 
der and rheumatic diseases. He wants you to have this 
book as well as a trial treatment of his discovery, and 
pares get them entirely free, without stamps or money, 
xy addressing the Turnock Medical Co., 753 Turnock 
Building, Chicago, Ill., and as thousands have already | 
been cured there is every reason to believe it will cure | 
= if only you will be thoughtful enough to send for the 

ree trial and book. Write the first spare moment you 
have and soon you will be cured. 








It would seem that any reader so afflicted 
should write the company at once since no 
money is involved and the indorsements are 

; from such a high and trustworthy 





source, 


WEEKLY 


Continued from page 139. 
ly, might give the market quite a shock. 
The safest plan is to buy investment 
securities, stocks, and bonds, that are 
assured dividend-payers, and of which 
more can be freely bought on every de- 
cline in the market. Or, if one seeks to 
speculate, let him drop into and out of 
the market after every quick turn that 
shows him a profit. There are few 
things that one can stay with for a long | 
pull, and a good many things that one | 
can stay away from for a long time with- | 
out a lonesome feeling. 

Continued on page 141. 
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The 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


RICHARD A. McCuRDY, PRESIDENT 


Abstract of Statement, December 31,1903 
Income tor 
Year 1903 . $77,333,712 76 
Paid to Policy- 
holders . . 
Legal Reserves, 
etc. . . . 339,826,818 00 
Guarantee & 
Dividend Funds 
Assets . . 
*Insurance 
Force . 


32,727,780 o1 


61,994,843, 66 
. 401,821,661 66 
in 
15445,228,681 00 
*Increase of Ins. 104,480,022 oo 
Annuities in 
Force .. 
Increase of 
Annuities . 286,228 50 


*Insurance written, but not yet paid for, 
excluded. 


2,449,031 81 


During its existence of sixty-one years 
this Company has paid back to its mem- 
bership—from the funds accumulated for 
their benefit—more than 


$6 30,000,000 
or nearly 


Two Hundred Millions 


more than the largest amount so returned by 
any similar organization. Notwithstanding 
the distribution of this vast sum it is the 


First Lite Insurance Company 
in the World 


to accumulate for the benefit 
membership assets exceeding 


Four Hundred and One Millions 
of Dollars 


For information as to plans and rates, 
apply to 
CHARLES H. RAYMOND & CO. 

Managers for Metropolitan District 

26 Liberty Street 
OR AT THE 

: Heap Orrices or THE Company, 
Nassau, Cepar, WILLIAM AND Liperty STs. 


New York. 
TO PAY 


WANTEDs2000 


$3000, $5000 a year to one man in 
every city and town in the United 


States to go into business for him- 
self; we furnish plans, capital, giving such com- 
plete instruction that success is govknatees. our 
atent is an absolute necessity bought in large 
quantities by big corporations, city, village coun- 
manufacturers, farmers and all kinds of 


of its 








cils 
publie and private buildings, street railroads, 


schools, colleges, asylums; you are not requirec 
even to make collections; business is permanent 
and goodthe year round; if you have ambition 
and are determined to accumulate a fortune and 
be in business for yourself, write us; we will 


START.YOU in the way to make 


$2,000, $3,000 and soon vou 

will make $5,000 to $8,000 

a zoee above all expenses, experience not re- 
quired, simply determination to work and make 
big success; we have those in our employ mak- 
ing $700.00 a week; many make $300.00 and few less 
shan $150.00a week; write us promptly; we will 
give e- the Tg woteeng f of alifetime and one 
pe ou_will never +e having accepted. 


AGLE TOOL OO, 627, Cincinnati. O 
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The art of cocktail 


mixing is to so blend 
the ingredients that no one is evident, but 
the delicate flavor of each is apparent. 
Is this the sort of cocktail the man gives 
you who does it by guesswork? There’s 
never a mistake in a CLUB COCKTAIL, 
It smells good, tastes good, is good— 


always. Just strain through cracked ice. 
Seven kinds—-Manhattan, Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiskey, Holland Gin, Tom Gin 
and York. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
HARTFORD New York LonpDon 











To Prevent 
Loss of Hair 











Shampoo the hair once a week with 
Gleun’s Sulphur Soap. The sulphur 
absorbed by the hair and revives 
the hair roots. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap is a specific for 
parasitic scalp and skin diseases and 
cures dandrutf. Refuse all substitutes for 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


25¢. a Cake at all drug stores, or mailed for 80c, by THE 
CHAS, N. CRIPTENTON ©O., 115 Falton Street, New York. 


1s 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, cts. 
Nee eG HORE 











WILL MAHE HAIR GROW! 


Evans Vacuum Cap 


This appliance will mas 
Sage the sealp and force a 
free and healthful circula- 
tion. It will stop hair from 
falling out and restore a 
normal growth where live 
follicles exist. The cap is 
used ten minutes twice a 
day and the effects are 
pleasant from the very be- 
ginning. Sold on 30 days’ 
trial. Call on or address 
Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 


8t. Louis Office, Fullerton 
Bldg.; New York Office, 
* 1800 row way. 

To those who find it convenient to call at our 

















Nore: e 
offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations 
free, to satisfy them as to the merit of this appliance. 








ORMS IN HORSES CAN BE CURED. 


Medicine and directions mailed 25c. 
USED IN THE CAVALRY SERVICE, U. S. A. 
DR. E.W. MASTEN, ALBANY, N. Y. 











SHORTHAND IN 
Boyd’s syllabic, No ruied 30 DAYS 


line ** position,” no shading, no 
long listof word signs to confuse, 9 
characters, 112 syllables. Speedy and practica). Students in high 
grade positions. Employers Tp peey Easily learned in 30 days. 
To prove what we say We Will Send the Complete First Lesson, 
covering 80 of the 112 syllables, testimonials and descriptive 
circulars, to anyone interested, on receipt of two 2-cent stamps.) 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCR SCHOOLS 
rated) 31 __ National Life Building, Chicago, Til. 

















fit perfectly, hug the limb comfort- 
ably without binding, never let go of 
the hose, never tear them, last long-= 
est, lcok neatest— are best garters. 


Sold by all dealers. Insist on Flexo, and if the 
dealer hasn’t them, send us bis name and 25¢ and we 
will see that you are supplied. Flexo Garters in 
fine heavy ribbed silk elastic, 50c. 


A. STEIN & CO., 256 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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POOCODOOQDOOGOOOOOOQDOOOOOQOOODS 


OK 


No let down in the uniform 
standard of highest quality of 













Hunter 


Baltimore 
Rye 


No variance in 
its 













D©OQOQOQOOQOOOOQOOOOOQOOOC 


ODUO}QOOOOOOO©O OOOO OOOOODOOO© OODOODODODOOQOQOOOE 


Age, Purity, 
Flavor. 


With one and all 


s 

it leaves no fault @ 

Maa behind. © 
BOTTLED BY ® 
WM LANAHAN & SON. © 
BALTIMORE. For the physical © 
needs of women @ 

®) 


it isa pure tonic. ( 


Sold at all first-class cates and by Jobbers ~ 
WM. LANAUAN & SON, Baltimore, Md > 


« 
DO@GOOOOOOGOQOOQOOOOODOD}(DOQOOOOOOOOOE) 


BORATED 
TALCUM 





a ° 

Alpgesitive Reet > — 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 








Dr. Cobb’s Corn sacks are made 
of specially prepared and medically 
treated pure white silk, antiseptic and 
rubber covered. ‘They set up at once 
a gentie, pleasing perspiration and aid the 
wondertul and removing effects of the Arabian 
Salve. It’s not all in the sack nor all in the 
salve, but in the happy combination that removes 
the corn. Solt corns and ingrowing nails also yield 
to its magic. May be worn day or night on the toé ; 
no soiled hose or bed linen, Endorsed by all chirop- 
odists. Send 25c. for one sack and one box of the 
salve. Agents desired. 
ARABIAN-YVANKEE CURES, 
1869 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, California. 








R d d R t on Household goods 
e uce a es to or from Colorado, 
California, Washington and Oregon. 
Write Bekins Household Shipping 
Co., 97 1-4 Washington Street, Chicago. 


[ PAGE'S PHOTO PASTE === 


IN JARS AND TUBES 
Dries gnickly — never diseolors the 
print. Very strong — corners will not 
curlup. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the 
market for & cents, In bulk for 
large users, carton work, ete, 


Russia Cement Co.mgucester:,, 
LE PAGE'S GLUE 
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Special Low Rates 


VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD 
to points in the West and Southwest. One way 
Colonist, and round trip Homeseekers’ tickets on sale 


first and third Tuesdays of February, March, and 
April. Homeseekers’ tickets good 21 days returning. 

See local Agents, or write J. ECCLESTONE, 
D. P. A., 385 Broadway, New York City. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay tillcured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Obio- 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 140, 


K.,” Baltimore : Answer by mail. 

“ Lincoln,”” Lynn, Mass.: Reply by letter. 

“L. W.,” Somerville, Mass.: Preferred for three 
months. 

“C. H. B.,” Oil City, Penn.: 
my, preferred list. 

“R. H.,” Indianapolis: 1. You must be a subscrib- 

er at the home office. 2. Ice. 

“C.,” Charleroi, Penn.: You will be lucky if you 
get $10 out of it. I take little stock in it. 

“ B.,” Tongaloo, Miss.: 1. Will have to wait for 
the results of the annual meeting. Expect it will 
| be favo-able. 2. Thank you. 

“J.,”’ Goshen, N. Y.: 1. I would rather have it 
than Steel common, but do not believe in buying 

| cheap speculative stocks on a margin. 2. No. 

“F.,” Cincinnati: A tip on American Snuff was 
circulated months ago. No reports of the earnings 
is given. The preferred, around 85, does not look 
dear for speculation. 

“Inkstand,’”’ San Francisco: 1. The last sale was 
$1,250. 2. Yes; inasmall way. 3. N. Y. Central is 
an investment security, and therefore not as good a 
short sale as more speculative properties. 4. 1 know 
nothing about it. 

““W.K.,”” Newcastle, Penn.: 1. As between South- 
ern Railway at 23, Leather at 8, Erie second pre- 
ferred at 49, and Great Western at 17, Erie second 
preferred, on the future prospects of dividends, 
would be first choice. 2. Don’t understand. 

“C. C.,”’ Canon City, Col.: 1. Only fair. 2. Looks 
likely. Several are in the field. 3. The Wireless 
Telegraph has yet to demonstrate its commercial 
success on an extensive scale.- 4. Not at present. 5. 
It has one of its own, I am told. 6. Not generally. 

“G.,”” Richmond, Va.: 1. I think well of it fora 
long pull 2. I doubt if you will get it much lower. 
| 3. International Steam Pump is largely over-capital- 

ized. I doubt very much if its price will again 
reach the boom figures. 4. Note weekly sugges- 
tions. 

“X. X. X.,"" Mass.: 1. I doubt it, but no one can 
tell what an uncertain market may do. 2. A proxy 
given by a stockholder is revoked by any later proxy 
he may sign for some one else. Printed proxies 
usually recite this fact, as you will see by examining 
any of them. 

“ P.,”” Rochester, N. Y.: The coal company claims 
to “‘ control,’’ not own, a large body of coal lands. 
The officers are not people of prominence, and the 
chief promoter’s connection with the coal trade ap- 
pears to have been as a salesman. I certainly do not 
approve of the proposition, in view]of all the facts 
disclosed. 

““Copper,”” Anaconda: 1. N. Y. Transportation 
and Inter. Mer. Marine common are not assessable 
stocks, but, like all other non-assessable sh: res, may 
be called upon, in case of reorganization, for the 
voluntary payment of an assessment to preserve the 

| stockholders’ rights and equity. 2. I doubt if such 
a contingency will arise. 

““W.L.,” New York: 1. It is impossible to obtain 
a report of the earnings of the International Mer- 
cantile Marine Co., but those who have inside infor- 
mation agree with you that its condition is much 
better than is generally understood, and that a reor- 
ganization is not contemplated. 2. Asphalt pre- 
ferred, at present prices, does not look dear. 

“*R.,”’ Charlestown, Mass.: 1. The stockholders’ 
committee of the American Ice Co. has already 
sent out requests for proxies, signed by the full 
committee— Messrs. Sleicher, Goodrich, and Nicker- 
son. 2. Prospects are said to be good. 3. Too spec- 
ulative. 4. I can obtain no reliable information 
about the mining property. I doubt if the stock has 
value. 

““M.,’”” Hamilton, O.: 1. The proxies can be sent at 
any time before the annual meeting. 2. The books 
of the American Ice Company have been ordered 
closed February 16th, The law requires that they 
shall not be closed later than twenty days before the 
annual meeting, on March 8th. 3. The annual 
meeting is held in the office in Jersey City. 4. Very 

5. Hardly. 

““C.,” Savannah: Preferred for one year. 1. U. 
S. Express is earning at least 6 per cent. per annum 
and could increase its dividends. 2. Around par it 
always looks like a purchase. 3. Except for specu- 
lation, Seaboard Air Line common is not attractive. 
4. The preferred stocks of the industrials, Republic 
Steel included, are always safer to deal in than the 
common. 5. Note my weekly suggestions. 

*B.,” Allentown, N. J.: 1. Do not think much of 
Chic. Gt. Western common, excepting on reactions 
for small profit. 2. On the title-page of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, in the upper left-hand corner, you will 
find a number which indicates the number of that 
igsue. The number on your wrapper indicates that 
your subscription will cease with the issue of LEs- 
LIE’S WEEKLY that bears the wrapper number. 


I do not find you on 





“S$. St.."” New York: 1. The statement that the | 
proxies sent to the stockholders’ committee of the | 


American Ice Company, headed by Mr. Sleicher, are 
to be used in favor of Mr. Morse is absolutely with- 
out foundation. That statement was first made 
about the Greenough committee. 2. Continental 
Tobacco preferred, around 107, does not look dear, 
though it lately sold nearer to par and may have a 
further recession. 

“L.,”’ Denver, Col.: I agree with you, and I am 
much obliged for an opportunity to look over your 
table of the New York bank statements. I have re- 
| peatedly called attention to the fact that while our 
| bank reserves are below the normal, the loans are 
| above, and that this is a condition that usually war- 
rants the raising of danger signals. Largely for 
that reason I agree with you that the liquidation in 
the stock market is not over. 

“C.,”’ St. Paul: 1. What I hear is entirely favor- 
able. 2. I would not trade on a margin, in a market 
as fluctuating and uncertain as this. 3. Heavy 
transactions in a stock are sometimes inspired by 
legitimate purchases for inside interests who an- 
ticipate a rise. This is said to have been behind the 
recent advance in Corn Products, but shrewd 
manipulators often make a stock active to enable 
them to unload. 4. I can only answer. specific in- 
quiries. 

“H. A. E.,”” New York: The enormous increase 
in loans is no doubt due to the tremendous demand 
for accommodation, for speculative purposes, by 
those who have waded in too deep in the cotton as 
well as the stock market. If the rise in cotton con- 
tinues it will be as disastrous to the South as the boom 
in the stock market two years ago has been to the 
North. Southern cotton brokers complain that they 
have more business than they can do, and that their 
customers are wild to purchase at every advance. 
This situation is precisely analogous to that of the 
stock market in the height of the boom, two years 
ago, when I earnestly advocated the calling of a halt. 

Continued on page 142. 


Use BROWN’S coaeperns Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEETH. cents a jar, 


>t 


25 


Don't neglect a Cough. Take 
sumption in time. By druggists. 


The Lucky Sneer at Luck. 
‘‘T SEE that somebody says there is no 
such thing as luck in business. ”’ 
‘‘He must be one of the lucky ones 
who have succeeded.’’ 


Piso’s Cure for Con- 


25 cents. 


‘ue fruity product of the American Wine Co., 5t. 
Louis : Cook's Imperial Extra Dry Chamfagne. Suits 
every taste. 





By an original and improved method of constructing 
the trame, the far-famed Sohmer Piano acquires ex 
traordinary strength, and is enabled to sustain the 

| enormous tensional strain of the strings. 


I™ 
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Invest $10 a Month 


where the money will work for you 24 hours every day, where it will be 
absolutely safe, and where it will pay you at least 13342 per cent. annually 





money making enterprise. 


for 50% less thanit is really worth. 


possible tor my investment department. 
MY MOTIVE 


is worth is py a selfish one. 


I want to adk 
investors. 


And you will send your friends to me, 


paper advertising. 


advertisement for me. 


ment department. 
Now | have nearly 700. 
In another year | want two or three times 700. 
And that is the reason I want you. 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


what I offer you Is just what I say it is. 
You will find out that 


consistent with safety. 
am a young man. 
I expect to be in active business lor the next 


25 
this stock, I couldn’t afford to do it. 


soon ruin 7 business. 


oe 
I can’t afford to take even a chance. 





through any misrepresentation ? 


offer it to you. 
I have put my money into this stock, 
My sister owns some of the shares 


Write me to-day (a postal card will do 
as advertised in Les/te's NH vekly. 
Do it now. 





I own some shares of stock in an old established 
And I want to sell you one or two shares of this stock 


You can pay cash for it or you can buy it on the easy 
payment plan of $10 down and $10 a month if you prefer. 
I do not care to sell you more than a few shares, asl 
have but a limited number and I want to distribute them 
in a way that will bring me as many new customers as 


My motive in offering you this stock for less than it 
your name to my list of well pleased 


I know that if you own a share or two of this stock 
you will be so pleased with the investment that the next 
time you have money to invest you will come to me. 


And your friends will in turn send the7r friends. 
A dozen well pleased clients send me more business 
than hundreds of dollars’ worth of magazine and news- 


If you buy a few shares of this stock it will be a safe 
profitable investment for you and the best kind of an 


One year ago I had less than 100 clients in my mvest- 


If you buy a little of this stock, we will get acquainted. 
And when we get acquainted you will find out that 


ill fi you can safely invest your savings through me. 
Ycu will find out that | will look after your money just as carefully as I look after my own. 
You will find out that if you invest your money through me it will earn the largest possible profit 


fears 
And even it I wanted to sell you something worthless ; even ii | wanted to misrepresent the value of 


You know as well as I, that if the investments I offer do not turn oui just as I represented, it would 
camnot afford to have my business ruined. 


Just the Real Estate 1). partment of my business is worth $1,000,00° 

At least it pays me good interest on that amount, 

It took hard work, energy, enthusiasm and square dealing to build it up to its present size 

Do you suppose I would risk even injuring it by even /rv/ng to sell you a single share of stock 


it | were not sure it would be one of the best investments you could make, 1 could not afford to 


‘Two other relatives of mine have invested several thousand dollars in it. 

Isn’t this irrefutable proof of my faith in this enterprise ? 

Isn’t it proof that it will pay you to get in touch with my investment department ? 
Will you let me send you full, interesting and convincing particulars ? 
Let me show you whe.e your idle dollars will safely earn at least 13446% 
saying simply “Send information about 134% investment 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT, 


W. M. OSTRAN DER, 429 North American Building, Philadelphia 





per annum 


























_ MOTHER EARTH 


WILL MAKE YOU RICH 


Greater Profit with Less Risk in Mining than 





in Any Other Legitimate Form of Investment 





THE greatest millionaires in our country and in 
the world owe their vast wealth either to the ex- 
traction of mineral products, their refinement and 
manufacture, or both. The earth yields up its in- 
exhaustible mineral treasure to man’s patient indus- 
try as a reward for his intelligence and persever- 
ance. Droughts, storms, frosts, and all the enemies 
which menace agricultural pursuits are impotent— 
the treasure lies in the bosom of the earth in safety, 
untouched by the destructive elements. In the past 
mining was speculative, because geological knowl- 
edge was imperfect; but the advance of modern 
science has removed the hazardous factors, and can 
determine the value of mining properties at very 
small initial cost. 


A Few UNQUESTIONABLE FACTs. 


Tie State of Colorado produces about one-tenth of 
all the gold mined in the world. Its richest veins 
| lie in the celebrated San Juan Triangle, angularly 
| bounded by Telluride, Silverton, and Ouray, and 
comprising the counties of San Juan, Ouray, and 
San Miguel. 





The wonderful resources of this territory have 

| only been developed recently owing to the lack of 

railioad facilities, which were not provided until a 

short time ago, but are now equal to those of any 
other section of the mining district. 


The Narragansett properties in which pay-ore has 
lately been exposed are in the very heart of this 
prolific region, within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Camp Bird, Betsy, Tom Boy, Smuggler-Union, Little 
Nellie, and other big producers which have made 
the past year a record-breaker in “ strikes.” 


PAY-ORE OPENED UP IN THE NARRAGANSETT GOLD 
MINING AND MILLING COMPANY’S PROPERTIES PROMISES 
ANOTHER BIG STRIKE IN THE GREAT SAN JUAN REGION 


CERTAIN PROFIT AND ENORMOUS POSSIBILITIES. 

The quality and general characteristics of the 
Narragansett ore-veins are identical with those of 
the great “ strikes ’’ named above, and this fact con- 
vinces experts that cimilar abundance of product 
will be obtained when the work of development has 
reached the necessary stage. 

A sufficient appropriation has been secured to per- 
mit the resumption of operations without further 
delay, and the open winter in Colorado makes it pos- 
sible to ship men and supplies as quickly as pending 
arrangements are completed. The necessary equip- 
ment of tools and cars for carrying ore are already 
on the ground. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY FOR SMALL INVESTMENTS. 

A limited quantity of Treasury Stock has been set 
aside by the board of directors to be sold for develop- 
ment purposes exclusively. It is believed, after 
careful calculations, to be sufficient for prosecuting 
the work until dividend-paying time arrives. 

The par value of the stock is one dollar per share, 
but the present selling price, subject to increase 
without notice, has been fixed at twenty cents. All 
of the proceeds will be devoted to extracting the ore 
and shipping it to market, as all other expenses 
have been paid and the company is free from debt. 

The officers and directors of the company are mer 
of high standing in their respective communities, 
and stockholders can assure themselves that the 
management of the company will be honest, effi- 
cient, and economical. 

Prospectus, bank references, and complete infor- 
mation concerning the property and those in pres- 
ent control of it will be sent by return mail to all 
applicants. Address 


MILLER & WILSON, Fiscal Agents 


223 FOURTH AVENUE 


(Parker Building) 


NEW YORK CITY 
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is the most satisfactory Automobile made for every-day service. 
The two-cylinder (opposed) motor gives eight actual horse power, 
and eliminates the vibration so noticeable in other The 
body is luxurious and comfortable can the 
Chassis by loosening six bolts. 


Price with Tonneau, $900.00 
As a Runabout, $800.00 


Standard equipment includes three-inch heavy double-tube tires. 


machines. 


and be removed from 











We agree to assume all responsibility tn any action the 
TRUST may take regarding alleged infringement of the 
Selden Patent to prevent you from buying the Ford 
“The Car of Satisfaction.” 


WE HOLD THE WORLD’S RECORD. 


The Ford “999” (the fastest machine in the world) driven by 


r. Ford made a mile in 39 2-5 seconds ; 





M 


equal to g2 miles an hour. 
Write for Illustrated catalogue and name of our nearest agent. 


FORD MOTOR CO., - - - 


Detroit, M ich. 











eterna 
The “Sun’’ Outshines Them All. 


Bafe as acandle; 100times brighter. Cost is 1-60f 
kerosene, Makes its own gas. 


No greasy wicks; no smoky chimneys; no odor; no bother. 
AND 
03540 AH BO 

Indispensable to all who use the eves, Conforms to insurance ander- 
writers’ rules, Branch ‘Sant depots in alllarger cities. Liberal commission to agents. Get catalog. 


Sun Vapor Light Co. BOX 79 CANTON, OHIO 
(Licensee of the ground patents for Vapor Lamps.) 











Strong, brilliant, light. 








PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


923 ANP 925 CHESTNUT STREET. 


PHILADELPHIA, January 21, 1904. 


Pursuant to the requirements of its Charter, this Company publishes the following statement, being 
the principal features of its Fifty-sixth Annual Report to Policy-holders. 


ASSETS. 
City Loans, Railroad and other Bonds, Bank and other Stocks 
Mortgages and Ground Rents, first liens - - - 
Premium Notes Secured by Reserve on Policies, ete. 
Loans on Collateral, Policy Loans, etc. - - 
Home Office, Boston Office and other Real Estate - 
Cash in Banks, Trust Companies and on hand - 


Net LEDGER ASSETS . > 


OFFICES, 921, 





$20,418,955 09 
22,727,551 43 
1,263,923 32 
10,251,429 17 
3,078,240 71 
991,276 89 
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- - - - - - - - - - $58,731,376 61 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums - - - - - - - - - - - 1,636,613 42 
Interest Due and Accrued, ete. - - - - - - - - - - - - 546,897 99 
Market Value of Stocks and Bonds over cost - - - - - - - - - - 201,347 46 


Gross Assets, January 1, 1904 - - - - - - - - - - - 


LIABILITIES. 
Death Claims reported, but awaiting proof « 
Reserve at 3, 34 and 4 per cent. to Reinsure Risks 
Surplus on Unreported Policies, etc. 


- $61,116,235 48 


$317,306 25 | 
53,210,666 


= 


- 164,795 20 
Surplus Accumulated upon Special Forms of Policic ies 3,774, 35 26 
Surplus for all other Contingencies - - - . - 3,649, 11 77 
Total Surplus - - - - - - - - - ° - - - - - 7,423,468 03 | 
Gross Assets, as above - - - - $61,116,235 48 
BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY ‘DURING - 90s. ~ | 
Premiums and Annuities received - - - - - - - - $12,050,665 23 
Interest Receipts, etc. - - ° © - - - 2,790,053 27 
*Premium Abatements [Dividends to the Insured] ~ - - « ° ” - - - 785,330 89 
spaid - - . - a . - a é © - - 2,768,424 00 
Matured Endowments and Annuities - ° ° . - ° ° - ° . - 1,058,299 79 
29,548 Policies issued, Insuring - ~ ° e » « ° * e ‘ . ° ° 69,728,754 00 
Total Policies in force, 129,317, Insuring - ° - ° - © - - - 308,786,092 00 


Total payments to Policy- -holders since Organization - 


* In addition to the dividends paid to policy-holders in c ash, applied to settle running premiums and to purchase 
paid-up additions and annuities, together $785,330.89, the C ompany allotted to deferred dividend policies the sum | 
of $535,755.18 (which is carried in Liabilities), m aking the total apportionment of surplus during 1903, $1,321,086.07. 
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| Golden Gate, 


WEEKLY 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE. 
information of readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deem 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,” LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


T WAS a bit of practical and sound ad- 
vice which the manager of an im- 
portant insurance agency recently sent 
out to his agents in the matter of ‘* keep- 
ing up policies,’’ and I pass some of this 
advice along here to my readers since it 
is quite as applicable to-policy-holders as 
to agents. This counsel was to the effect 
that nothing is of more importance in 
life assurance than the keeping up of 
policies—of primary importance to the 
policy-holder himself, and of direct and 
indirect importance to the agent, the 
agency, and the company. The policy that 
stays is the policy that pays. A lapse 
means, as a rule, a dissatisfied policy- 
holder and loss of renewals. The quicker 
the policy-holder gets his premium out of 
the way the better for him. Delay in 
paying premiums, extensions and the 
mortgaging of policies promote lapses 
and should not be encouraged or sug- 
gested by any one unless absolutely 
necessary. Further, promptness in pay- 
ment of premium on new policies en- 
genders a habit of meeting future pay- 
ments promptly, and to promote or en- 
courage dilatoriness creates a tendency 
to its continuance, and unless great care 
is exercised unsatisfactory precedents 
are likely to be established. 
“P. G. 
answered. 
*B.,”’ Philadelphia : The Penn Mutual in your own 
a is one of the best. 


Z.,”’ Cleveland : 
2. The Mutual. 


B.’’: Anonymous communications are not 


. I prefer an endowment 
aia. Life of New York is all 
.”’ Somerville, 
ment policy. 


Mass.: 1. I prefer the endow- 
2. The Prudential compares favorably 


with the best. 


D.,”’ Woonsocket, R. I.: The accumulation policy 
of the New York Life has many commendable 
features, and would be satisfactory. 

“Lamb,” Philadelphia : I advise you to write to 
the State commissioner of insurance at Albany. I 
doubt if anything will be realized of consequence on 
your claim. - 

“O. N.,”” Auburn, N. Y.: You may set it down as 
solid fact that no good, solvent company can issuea 
policy for $2,000 for a middle-aged person at the 
rate of only $2 per month. 

*L. P.,” Toledo: It is a new company, organized 
only six or seven years ago. I would much prefer 
an older and stronger company. 
same kind of a policy in almost any old-line com- 

an 
. "G.. ’” Ann Arbor, Mich.: 1. Probably term-in- 
surance could be most easily secured. Ask the com- 
pany for its best offer. 2. The Prudential is an ex- 
cellent company, and compares favorably with the 
largest. 

B.,”’ Montclair, N. J.: The expenses of the con- 
cern last year were about half as much as the total 
disbursements—not a very favorable showing. I 
think you might have selected a stronger and more 
stable company. 

“Ohio,”’ Penn.: 
surable elsewhere, and would take a policy in the 
strongest company you can find. 


with the association. 

“R.T. H.,” Sandusky, O.: I. It is simply a question 
of opinion ‘with good arguments on both sides. I 
have decided the question for myself and so must 
you. I cannot enter into the arguments. It would 
take too much space. 2. No; not as good as an en- 
dowment policy. 


Zh Mon 


Abraham Lincoln and 
His Monuments. 


Continued trom page 124. 


from which he has just arisen. The fig- 
ure is 114 feet in height, and was pre- 
sented to Chicago by the late Eli Bates, 
at the cost of $40,000. It was unveiled 


October 22d, 1887, the stars and stripes | 


which enveloped the figure being drawn 
aside by the son of Robert Lincoln, grand- 
son and namesake of Abraham Lincoln. 
Even San Francisco, the city of the 
has a monument to his 


memory. In front of the Lincoln School 


|on Fifth Street, just opposite the new 
| United States mint, 


is a large bronze 
statue which represents him holding out 
the Emancipation Proclamation. It is the 
work of Mr. P. Mezzera, and was erected 
in 1896. As time goes on other monu- 
ments will rise to perpetuate the memory 


of the preserver of the nation, and before | 


the year of 1904 shall close, Gettysburg 


will have a memorial to mark the spot | 
| where he uttered the immortal words, 


‘that government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not per- 
ish from the earth.’’ 





“i PISO’S.CURE FOR 
oO 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
Ve) in time. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 


Use 





| 
—This department is intended for the | 


You can get the | 


1. I would drop it if you are in- | 


1. 2. It all depends | 
on the terms of your policy, which is your contract 


February 11, 1904 


| Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to five new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given 
for the picture, sent in not later than March 13th, 
which most successfully represents the Easter 
season; a prize of $10 for the most striking 
Decoration Day illustration forwarded by May 9th 
next; a prize of $10 for the finest Fourth of July 
picture reaching us by June 12th; a prize of $10 
for the most acceptable Thanksgiving Day pic- 
ture coming to hand by November Ist; and a prize 
of $10 for the picture, arriving by December 4th, 
which reveals most satisfactorily the spirit of the 
Christmas-tide. These contests are all attractive, 
and should bring out many competitors. 

THE “CAMERA NUMBER” CONTEST. 

All amateur photographers are invited to compete 
in a special prize contest arranged for the “‘Camera 
Number” of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, to be issued on 
April 28th. The entries will close on April 8th. 
No restriction is placed on the themes of the photo- 
graphs to be submitted. For the best picture on 
any subject whatever, intended for this contest and 
sent to this office by April 8th, a prize of $10 will be 
awarded ; for the next in merit a prize of $5; while 
$2 each will be paid for all other pictures accepted. 
The honor and the profit of winning in this competi- 
tion should stimulate our most skillful amateur art- 
ists to their best efforts. 

LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 

| photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 


glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
| surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 


subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 

available in making up the photographic contest. 
| Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 

rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 

of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 

The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
| WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.’’ When the address ia not Sully given, 
communications sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from page 141, 


“xX. E. L.,”” Washington: Preferred for one year. 
“8. 8. 8., *> Mass.: You will escape loss if you are 
patient 
“F.,”” Newport, Penn.: Preferred for three 
| months. 


“G.,” Syracuse, N. Y.: Preference continued for 

six, months. 

*Cecil,”’ Baltimore: 

ly 7 recite. 

*M. ”’ Jersey: 1. I would not sacrifice it. 2. 

On, jd decline. 3. No. 

*H.M.G.,”’ E. Springfield, N. Y.: Do not find you 

on my preferred list. 

*R.,”’ Jackson, Miss.: It is not dealt in on Wall 

Street, and I can get no report. 

‘F.,”’ Derry Station, Penn.: Your broker will no 

doubt give it to you if you ask for it. 

‘F.,” Troy, No special-delivery answer 
| was sent om jbecause your address was defective. 

in ’ Lexington, Mo.: The United Railway 
first 4s of St Louis are not unattractive around 80. 

*D.,”” Mt. Oliver, Penn.: Better address your 
communication to the editor of the Railroad Gazette, 
New York. 

“Pp.,”” Rochester, N. Y.: Until the decision is an- 
nounced, no one can tell how far it will reach. It 
ma be a compromise. 

Investor,’’ N. Brookfield, Mass.: I see nothing 
especially attractive in Chic. Junction Railways or 
Copper Range Con. 

B.,”’ Baltimore: 1. Seaboard Air Line 4s are the 
best of the Seaboard Air Line securities at prevail- 
ing print. 2. Not favorable. 

*B.,”” Windsor Locks, Conn.: Yes; for there is 

no ee reason why Atchison common should 
| advance much more on the basis of its earnings. 
; “J.,’? East Chicago: Chic. Terminal has a valu- 
| able property, and many believe that some day this 
value will be more apparent. The preferred stock 
sold as .n as 36 a year ago and as low as 15. 

"de New York: C.C.C. and St. L. pays 4 
per ane perannum. It closed a year ago at 95, and 
does not look dear at prevailing prices. Of course 
it is ae a first-class investment or it would sell 


hi 

ne ” Holyoke, Mass.: 1. B. R. T. is a heavily in- 
seaitions property with good speculative prospects. 
Why not take a profit and dip in again? 2. Ameri- 
can Writing Paper 5s do not look as attractive as 
some railroad bonds. 

“Ignorant,”’ Cincinnati: No. I advised the pur- 
chase of Soo common, around 58, because of the fact 
that it was being put on a 4 per cent. dividend basis. 
It does not look dear even at the advanced price, in 
view of its earnings and its strong position. 

“* Blue Hen Chicken,”’ Delaware : 1. Thank you for 
| the circular, which is largely made up of perverted 

statements. 2. The regular Stock Exchange com- 

mission of one-eighth of one per cent. 3. Spencer 

Trask & Co., New York, issue occasional booklets, 

but no daily letter. 

”* Holly Springs, Miss.: 1. Conditions are so 

constantly changing that it isimpossible to say what 

| will happen to a certain stock by a certain time. 2. 

Spencer Trask & Co., Pine and William streets, are 

| members of the Stock Exchange and havea high 
rating. 

5 v. * Detroit Mich.: 1. It looks as if the stock- 
holders’ committee will exerta controlling influence. 
2. If the purpose to strengthen the board at once by 
the election of strong financial parties succeeds, 
the stock of the American Ice Company will 
benefit. 

s ““ W.,”” Kewanee, Ill.: 1. No. 2. The San Antonio 
and Aransas Pass 4s, which have the guarantee of 
the Southern Pacific, do not look dear around 80. 3. 
While I do not believe that Atchison common is 
worth its selling price, it is so safeguarded on the 
Street that short sales look risky. 

gil ” Milwaukee : 1. The date for the closing 
of the Ice books is February 16th. You ought to 
have your stock registered in your own name at 
once and get your broker to give you the proxy for 
that which he holds on margin for you. 2. The 
movement in Alton is no doubt largely speculative. 
Just what is behind it has not been revealed. 


NEw YORK, February 4th, 1904. JASPER. 


Nothing more than my week- 
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HIS COLOR WAS LIGHT. 


MIss JOHNSING 
Miss ‘BLACK 
reckon not. 


_ 


De cullah ob mah fiancé 


‘*T heah yo’ new fellah is a yellah man. 
‘*Mah goodness, Miss Johnsing ! yo’ ain’t au fait at all. 
am buff.’ 


” 


Yellah! 








Improved 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 


“MME The Name '‘BOSTON 
GARTER” is stamped on 


every loop— 
The ae i | 


CusHioN 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never} 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
armnple pair, Silk 50c,, Cotton 
25c. Mailed on receipt of price, 
; GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
a ‘Boston, Mass., "U.S.A. 


THE ‘‘VELVET GRIP"? PATENT HAS BEEN 
' SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 
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LONDON (ENGLAND). oat 
THE LANGHAM HOTEL, 


PORTLAND PLACE. 
Unrivaled position at top of Regent Street. A 
favorite hotel with Americans. 
MopERN APPOINTMENTS, 





IN 
U LLAR BSE 
INS aan we BEST 
BUY THEM. 





Our 200-page book, ‘The Origin of Stammering,” with full 
Es rticulars regarding treatment, sent Free to any Stammerere 
W1IS STAMMERING SCHOOL, gg Adelaide St., Detroit, Miche 





ST. CATHARINES WELL. 


In St. Catharines, the Garden City of Canada, eleven 
miles from Niagara Falls, on the main line of the Grand 
l'runk Railway, is situated the historic ‘St. Catharines 
Well,” about which is woven many a romantic Indian 
, and whose curative properties are known far 
and wide throughout North America. The water of 
this famous Saline Well is considerably denser than sea 
water, but clear, sparkling and odorless, and is remark- 
able for its penetrative qualities. 

These waters are a great specific for such diseases as 
rheumatism, gout, scrofula, neuralgia, liver troubles, 
skin diseases, and cases of nervous prostration, or asa 
— pe and simple. The treatment is conducted on 
the broadest possible lines, the idea being to assist nature 
as much as possible. The use of the waters is the chief 
remedial agent, accompanied by static electricity, mase 
sage, exercise and rest. All treatment is in charge of 
house Physician. ‘The baths are in a separate building, 
connected with main builc ding by a glass covered corridor, 

Full information, descriptive matter and all pz articulars 
may be had on applic ation toG. T. BELL, G. P. &’ 

Grand Trunk Railway System, MonTREAL, Canada. 
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nail 








MoperaTte Tarirr. | 





WILSON 
WHISKEY 


is good enough to 
call for. You get the 
bargain-counter sort 
if you leave it to the 


man. 


THAT’S ALL! 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS _ 


Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 


FREE 


This magnificent 
PARLOR LAMP, 


beautifully decorated, 
with an order for 20 Ibs. 
of New Crop. 60c. Tea, 
or 20 lbs. Baking Powder, 
45c. a lb., or an asso 
order Teas and B. P., or 
60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
33c. a lb. 
COU PONS, which can be 
exchanged for many Ma 
£5 






















nificent Premiums, 
en with every 25c. wort! 
Tea,.Coffee. Baking Powder, 
Spices and Extracts. 
Send today for our Premium 
List, prices and directions. 
The Great American Tea Co, 
Box 290, 31-33 Vesey St.,N.Y¥. 














Oured to sta: 
Book 283A FRE 


ASTHM 


Cured. Health Restored. 
P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WILLIAMS °Soar_ 








BE FAIR TO YOUR FACE 


and your face will be fair. 

Can you afford to be less careful about the soap 
you put on your face, than about the food you eat? 

Think what one mistake m: ly cost you. 

There’s only one safe way. 

When shaved by barbers insist that they use the 
Old Reliable Williams’ Shaving “Soap; accept no 
substitute from dealers, if you shave yourself. 

Sold 1n the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, etc., 
throughout the world. 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn.,, U. S. A. 


PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 








Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-POINTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 ets., and choose a pen 
to suit your hand. Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 
H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WILLIAM STREET, 


or any Stationery Store. 


N ew Yor« 





SPECIAL OFFER! 
FRENCH COURT MEMOIRS 


_ JM Henry of Navarre to and through the reign of Du 

Barry (whose personal. memoirs occupy four of the 
volumes), this set of books covers the back-stairs-and- 
kitchen-gossip side of French Court History, much as Gui- 
zot covers its outward manifestations. And where so much 
was set afoot with secret and obscure design, where so little 
was open and above-board, where boudoir councils dictated 
treaties and the wounded vanity of favorites instigated 
campaigns, where a low-born woman’s caprice could send 
forth the torch to lay waste the half of Europe, it is impos- 
sible to comprehend the curious events of history without 
knowing the intimate details of those underlying causes. 
It is characteristic of these Memoirs that, in dealing with 


peculiar affairs which are associated in every one’s 


The Real Madame Du Barry the 
mind with French Court History of the period, their very 

simplicity and frankness purge them of all offense. 
The undersigned controls a few sets of these personal French Court Memoirs (trans- 


lated with fidelity into English), which can be secured in complete sets only, and on 
small monthly payments, provided application be made at once. 
These few copies are from a limited numbered and registered de /ixe edition, a $10 a 


ADDRESS volume edition. Through a binder’s error 











the leather of the volumes is imperfectly 

J. B. CHADBOURNE, matched ; consequently it is advisable to 

11 E. 16th Street, New York. dispose of them outside of regular subscrip- 

Please send me particulars— advertisement in tion channels, and at a price about equal to 
Lestir’s Weekty, February 11, 1904. the value of the unbound sheets. 

A booklet describing the edition will be 

sent by mail, together with price particulars, 

if you sign and send the inquiry slip a¢ once. 








“BEGINS RIGHT, ENDS RIGHT, IS RIGHT IN THE MIDDLE."—NEW YORK CENTRAL 
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A Doctor’s Reasons 


Patient: ‘Why do you say Schlitz beer? Isn’t any 
other beer as good?” 
Doctor: “Perhaps; but I don’t know it. 


I do know 
that Schlitz beer is pure.” 


Patient: “What do you mean by pure?” 


Doctor: “I mean free from germs. Impurity means 
bacilli; and in a saccharine product like beer bacilli 
multiply rapidly. I do not recommend a beer that may 
contain them.” 


Patient: “How do you know that Schlitz beer 
is pure?” 


Doctor: “I have seen it brewed. Cleanliness is 


carried to extremes in that brewery. The beer is cooled 


in plate glass rooms, in filtered air, The beer is then 


filterec. Yet, after all these precautions, every bottle is 
sterilized—by Pasteur’s process—after it is sealed. J] 
know that beer treated in that way is pure.” 


Patient: “And is pure beer good for me?” 


Doctor: “It is good for anybody. 
tonic; the barley a food. 


to digestion. 


The hops form a 
The trifle of alcohol is an aid 
And the custom of drinking beer supplies 
the body with fluid to wash out the waste. People who 
don’t drink beer seldom drink enough fluid of any kind. 
A great deal of ill-health is caused by the lack of it.” 
Patient: ‘But doesn’t beer cause biliousness?” 

“Not Schlitz Beer. Biliousness is caused 
by ‘green’ beer—beer that is insufficiently aged. But 
Schlitz beer is always aged for months before it is 
marketed.” Ask for the brewery bottling. 


Doctor: 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 











